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Notes and 


Professional Interests and Public Bodies 


PROFESSIONAL interests have until comparatively 
recently remained outside the arena of municipal versus 
private enterprise, but according to the Journal of the 
Institute of Chemistry even chenusts have now been 
drawn into the controversy. A few months ago it was 
reported to the Council of the Institute that the labora- 
tory of a large corporation department undertook 
analyses in competition with profession chemists in 
practice 1 the district, and the authorities concerned 
were reminded that an undertaking had_ previously 
been given to the Institute that the department would 
ro* accept work usually performed by analytical and 
consulting chemists. The Council was placed in pos- 
session of evidence that the department had, in fact, 
undertaken ordinary analyses in competition with pro- 
fessional consulting chemists, but felt that the authori- 
ties did not desire to sanction a form of municipal prac- 
tice in competition with ratepayers who were engaged 
in the profession of chemistry, any more than it would 
sanction such competition with members of any other 
profession. The Council requested, therefore, to be 
assured that the undertaking previously given to the 
Institute would be confirmed and maintained. 

In reply, the Council received a letter re-affirming 
the undertaking and stating that it had never been 
lost sight of; whereupon the Council felt obliged to 
inform the authority that it had in its possession actual 
quotations for ordinary metallurgical analyses given on 
behalf of the department concerned, and that it was 
aware that certificates of analysis for lubricating oils 
had been issued by the laboratory of the department 
on work which would usually be carried out by con- 
sulting chemists in practice. The Council expressed the 
hope, therefore, that further inquiry would be made, 
and received a reply re-affirming that every care would 
be taken in the future to avoid encroaching upon the 
legitimate work of such chemists. 


Technical College Solicits Consulting Practice 

THE Institute of Chemistry has discovered that muni- 
cipal bodies are not the only offenders against the pro- 
fessional interests of individual chemists. Its Council, 
in the latest issue of the Journal, deplores the fact that 
its attention should be directed so frequently to the 
endeavours made by institutions in receipt of State aid, 
public authorities, quasi-public bodies and teaching 
institutions to establish laboratories for the purpose of 
undertaking practice in competition with private con- 
sultants and analysts. Lately a technical college has 
heen advertising publicly for consulting and analytical 
practice, and it has been necessary for the Council to 
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tests technical 

private 
individuals, sometimes not even chemists, under the 
guise of an ‘ institution ’’ or ‘ school,’’ have issued 
circulars offering professional chemical services and 
certificates ; and in several cases public companies have 
endeavoured to exploit their chemists by advertising 
that their laboratories are available (on a schedule of 
fees) for consultations and analyses, even of materials 
unconnected with the products of the companies. 

Believing that these activities constitute an abuse 
of the functions of the organisations referred to, the 
Council of the Institute has urged Fellows and 
Associates to do all they can to co-operate with the 
Institute in bringing to light instances of such abuse, 
particularly at a time when private practitioners are 
suffering from the prevailing economic depression. It 
is not the business of the municipal corporations and 
local authorities to encourage their departments to con- 
duct practice in competition with private practitioners 
who are ratepayers; it is not the business of universities, 
colleges and technical institutions, as such, to under- 
take practice, and it does not improve the prospects 
of students in training that teaching institutions 
should be so engaged; while it is discouraging that 
limited liability companies, established for manufac- 
turing purposes, should endeavour to recoup. the 
salaries paid to their chemists by entering into compe- 
tition with the profession. 


A Ten-Year Plan for India 


INDIAN scientists, according to the October number 
of ‘* Current Science,’’ are discussing a ten-year plan 
for India. The idea is, in a sense, a modification of 
the Soviet five-year plan, but the schemes in view 
differ both in their object and in the methods by which 
it is to be attained. The plan was originally sug- 
gested editorially in the first number of ‘‘ Current 
Science ’’ in July last, and has since been supported 
by a prominent Bombay business man. The problem 
which it will be the concern of the ten-year plan to 
advocate, presents in the main a three-fold aspect, 
material, intellectual and moral advancement, none of 
which can be treated as a water-tight compartment, 
capable of being taken up for consideration one after 
the other. These aspects are closely interdependent 
and a general campaign therefore for their uniform 
advancement must constitute the programme of the 
plan. It is hoped that through launching an active 
educational campaign, a steady and_ continuous 
advancement along three fronts will be achieved. 
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[he first step is to mobilise all possible and avail- 
able resources to accelerate the growth of material pro- 
duction. A rapid output of industrial and agricultural 
produce is the primary condition for raising the 
material standard of life of the people. In order to 
Go so, the first step ought to be to extend such of the 
factories and agricultural concerns as exist at present, 
to equip both with modern machinery, to build new 
factories and bring every inch of waste land under 
cultivation by an extended and comprehensive system 
of channel irrigation. An increased output of labour 
implies improvement of methods of labour in general, 
and of skill and training of individual workers. 
Generally the workers in factories and agricultural 
drawn from the rural population whose 
chnical equipment amount at present 
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progressive 
few years of the plan will have to be devoted to th 
problem of producing a new class of men, whose level 
of education and wider outlook will make them recep- 
tive of progressive ideas calculated to lift them into a 
higher plane of existence. 

Contact between Science and Production 

IN order to transform the existing major industries 
so as to put them on to a higher technical basis and to 
found new ones, it becomes necessary to establish the 
closest possible connection between science, technology 
and production and to bring scientific work into 
intimate association with the solution of industrial 
problems, including transport and agriculture. All 
this is to be taken in hand in the preparatory stage, 
which is also devoted to the improvement of the culture 
of the people and in fact educational development of 
the masses must synchronise with the industrialisation 
of the country. The cultural work must be based on 
some form of compulsory popular education which will 
guarantee the advancement of the people, for this 
advancement implies the disappearance of illiteracy, 
improved technical training, and a progressive spirit. 
Then there is the question of rapidly training a com- 
petent and reliable band of young engineers and tech- 
nicians from the ranks of the village population, which 
must necessarily involve the raising of the level of 
technical education in the rural areas. 

The life of the people in any of its aspects can 
hardly be elevated without introducing at the same 
time some form of compulsory education in the country 
and it is doubtful if the cost of establishing compulsory 
free schools for an enormously large population like 
that of India could be borne by the nation, without a 
portion of it being defrayed by the increasing output 
of industrial concerns. Here is an eternal tangle, 
whether educational expansion is to precede or to 
follow industrial development. In 1930, according to 
official statistics, the percentage of total scholars to the 
total population was 5.1, which represents an increase 
of 0.2 over that of the previous year. In the same year 
out of a total of 9.22 million pupils undergoing instruc 
tion in the the primary schools, only 1.32 millions went 
to the middle schools and 922,000 were found in the 
high schools and 9,020 entered the university. These 
figures give an impressive idea of the wastage of 
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pupils in every grade of education and the appalling 
waste of public funds on the so-called education of 
8 millions of pupils who simply lapse into illiteracy 
again. 

Progress in any department of public activity should 
not be the outcome of mere accident or haphazard 
policy, but should be the result of pursuing a specific 
and carefully worked out plan spread over a definite 
period of time. To ensure the success of such plans, 
the movements must spring from the heart of the 
people and must not be imposed on an unwilling and 
untrained populace. On the other hand, the authorities 
and well-to-do classes will have to realise sooner or 
later—the sooner the better—that they will be able to 
maintain for themselves the means of living in compara- 
tive opulence, leisure and comfort, only if the masses 
also are placed in a position to enjoy such a life at 


least in a small measure. 


Facts and Fancies 

PEOPLE to-day are more interested in diet than 
ever before. For the past eighteen months we have 
cen continually rerninded of the fact that vitamins are 
‘ good for us,’’ and that of the varieties available, as 
with the 57 varieties of a well-known brand of food 
products, each 1s possessed of a special property unpos- 
sessed by other members of the groups. In the chemical 
laboratory these health-promoting bodies have been 
isolated, duly christened with letters of the alphabet to 
distinguish them (in the absence of any better designa- 
tion), and attempts to produce some of them syn- 
thetically have already But to judge 
irom the publicity which is being thrust upon us by 
manufacturers and purveyors of foodstuffs, it seems 
that there must be a host of new vitamin bodies which 
are awaiting discovery. If all the claims put forward in 
respect of vitamins present in foodstuffs is to be 
believed, the chemist should quickly avail himself of 
the use of the Chinese alphabet which comprises some 
240 letters as compared with 26 letters in our own 
alphabet ! 

It is to be regretted that the present scope of the 
Fcods and Drugs Acts does not appear to reach manu- 
facturers who exploit minor scientific facts in a manner 
leading the public to believe things which science has 
failed to prove. This state of affairs is detrimental to 
the community as a whole, notwithstanding the fact 
that it may also have its ill-effects upon some of our 
chemists who ‘‘ research for the sake of research ’’ in 
order that they may add to the overwhelming mass of 
non-useful data and conclusions which is accumulating 
in the chemical literature. We are, at this particular 
moment, informed that foxes’ milk, as compared with 
cows’ milk, is richer in protein, fats and phosphate of 
lime. That is the statement, beyond dispute, of the 
analyst. The bio-chemist confirm this by announcing 
that there is a high degree of mortality among foxes 
reared on cows’ milk, and it is now rumoured that the 
manufacturer seriously thinks of stabilising the supply 
of silver fox fur by a milk industry at the fox farms 
which are already established throughout the country. 
If only some research worker would take this timely 
opp rtunit y of isolating a new body from foxes’ milk 
‘‘ believed to be vitamin M ’’—-we should have the 
opportunity of purchasing foodstuffs possessed of all 
the goodness and cunning of foxes. 


been successful. 
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Industrial Research and the Nation 


The Norman Lockyer Lecture 


[HE important vart that industrial research must take in 
balancing the nation’s Budget was sketched by Sir Frank 
Smith, secretary of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, in the Norman Lockyer Lecture of the British 
Science Guild which delivered in London on Novem- 
ber 22. 

After considering industrial science as a whole Sir Frank 
dealt in some detail with the relation of the 
sheet to four major items with which, as head of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, he 
concerned, These were manufactured goods, the largest 
item in our import list; food, our chief import; coal, our 
greatest natural asset; and buildings, our greatest material 
asset. He pointed out that our necessary imports of food and 
raw materials had to be met by our experts, visible and in- 
visible, such as shipping, banking and insurance. — Every 
hour £48,000 had to be tound in cash or kind to pay for the 
food we imported from overseas. Another £173,000,000 was 
needed each year to pay for the raw materials we imported. 
In the last ten months our apparent adverse trade balance 
was £263,749,000. In the past we had paid our way but if 
we were to do so in the future our manufactured products 
must continue to be as good as, or better than, those of our 
competitors and our prices must not be higher. 

‘{t is obvious,’ said Sir Frank Smith, * that 
mechanisation and increased use of knowledge are essential 
it we are to succeed; research will not only make our goods 
cheaper in terms of labour but more abundant.”’ 

Coal and Power 

As a naticn, nature has well provided us with potential 
We have an abundance of coal, certainly not less 
100,000 million tons of it. Last mined about 
million tons. Of this about 43 million tons were sold 
abroad, and the remainder was used to provide power for oul 
industries and heat and light for our homes and workshops. 
Notwithstanding this abundance of power, we imported power 
from abroad. Motor spirit valued at £13,690,000 was bought 
last year; next year the same quantity may cost us 26 million 
pounds. ‘The scientist wishes to use all materials to the best 
advantage, and the place of petrol and oil fuel in the life 
of a nation is obvious; but waste is hateful, and our coal 
is being wrongly used because much of the knowledge we 
have is not being applied and other knowledge which would 
enable the power in our coal to be used for all purposes where 
heat, light and power are required, is not yet available. 

One hundred years ago there was no such thing as organ 
ised research. Progress was made either by the isolated 
research activities ot exceptionally gifted men or through 
unrelated and accidental observations. In the nineteenth 
century scientific men in the universities were occasionally 
asked to solve the problems of industry, but it was not until 
the growth of the new electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
industries that the large industrial research laboratories ot 
the world were started. 

: Origin of_Industrial Laboratories 

The chemical industry has had laboratories for many years, 
but new knowledge of elements and compounds could not be 
utilised except with the aid of men with extended knowledge 
of science and some knowledge of research. ‘The metallur- 
gical industry started with few metallic elements, and as 
new metals were produced, the industry did not at first know 
what use could be made of them. ‘Thus tungsten was dis- 
covered more than 100 years before industrial use was made 
of it. As with the electrical and chemical industries the 
metallurgical industry took into its employ a few research 
workers and in this way many of the large industrial research 
laboratories of the world were started. These laboratories 
aim at preventing industrial waste, at the standardisation of 
processes of manufacture and of the products, at lessening 
the cost of production and at the production of new types 
of goods. Their work does not replace the pure research 
work carried out at the universities. It is supplementary to 
that work. 

To-day there are industrial research laboratories in most 
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civilised countries, and the marked increase in industrial eti- 
ciency, the plenitude of manufactured goods and their com- 
parative cheapness is largly due to the work of these labora- 
tories. Research has not only improved old products and 
replaced old types by new and more efficient ones; it has also 
produced new industries. Che industries associated with 
artificial silk, synthetic nitrates, the motor-car, wireless, the 
cinema and the aeroplane, were unknown 50 years ago. To- 
day they employ many millions of workers. Moreover, any 
these industries affects numerous others, for no de- 
velopment can in its entirety be attributed to one man or 
one group of men, nor can the development of an industry 
be completely divorced from other industries. 
Industrial Research Abroad 

Although it is known that large sums are spent on indus- 
trial research in Germany, both by the State and private enter- 
prise, precise information regarding the details of costs and 
staff is lacking. Information regarding the United States, 
however, is much more complete. Mr. Maurice Holland, the 
director of the National Research Council of the United 
States, states that *‘ nearly three-quarters of a million dollars 
are spent every working day in the United States to improve 
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the manutacturing processes, reduce production costs, and 
develop new fields of application of by-products. *An_ in- 


crease from 500 industrial research laboratories in 1921 to 
»ver 1,600 in 1930, a 220 per cent. increase in nine years, tells 
the story of this new economic trend. Research expenditures 
of individual companies range from a few thousand dollars 
annually in the maintenance of a fellowship at some university 
to 19 million dollars with a research stat of a few thousands.”’ 
In Japan there are now 6g research institutions working on 
problems connected with agriculture and industry; of these 
45 are under Government auspices. ~The Government had 
also contributed one-half of an endowment fund of 3,250,000 
dollars to a new Instituute of Physical and Chemical Research 
which already had a staff of about 500 people. 

Great Britain, however, has not stood still. Her larger 
and most successful undertakings all have research labora- 
tories of their own, the largest of these costing half a million 
pounds a year. It is impossible to enumerate here the many 
developments due to these laboratories. ‘They comprise ap- 
parently small things, such as a having negligible 
vapour pressure in a vacuum, to bigger things like synthetic 
Manures, non-creasing cotton fabrics, manganese steel and 
silicon The latter alloy alone is estimated to have 
saved the world over £50,000,000 by reducing the energy 
losses in electrical transformers. But although the industrial 
research laboratory is becoming, to an ever-increasing extent, 
part of the industrial machine, there is with many industries 
far too much timidity and hesitation. 

Co-operative Research 

Co-operative industrial research in this country was gaining 
ground rapidly and over 5,000 firms were now connected with 
he twenty research associations initiated under the scheme 
set on foot by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
research in 1918. *‘ It may be asked,’’ continued Sir Frank 
Smith, ‘‘ why co-operative research was decided on in prefer- 
ence to encouraging individual firms to set up their own 
research laboratories. Consideration of the size of industrial 
units in this country is, I think, a suticiently good answer. 
The Inspector of Factories has recently carried out an in- 
vestigation into the average size of factories. The investiga- 
tion covered nearly 128,000 factories employing about fiv: 
million workers. Less than 500 of the factories employed 
more than 1,000 workers each, and 117,147 factories employed 
less than 100 workers each. Here we have a problem not for 
industry alone but also for the State. Few intelligent ob- 
servers of the present industrial trend will deny that indus- 
try, like most other things, must progress or go to the wall, 
and with rapid changes in technique the small firm finds 
many difficulties. It is well to urge that industrial firms 
should build research laboratories, but it is obvious that not 
one of these 117,147 firms can take an effective part in indus- 
trial research as an isolated unit.’’ 
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Wood Vats in the Chemical Using Trades 
A Wide Range of Uses and General Adaptability 


s art > . ! ‘ supplied by Carty and Son, Ltd., of Peckham, whose traceable business activities as vatmakers 

go back to 1706, 

i ; 

use of wood vats for chemical work dates from the com- Owing to this ancient origin, wood vats and tanks are often 
cement of the industry itself. So far as Carty and Son, regarded as being ‘‘ old fashioned,’ but such an idea in so 
i concerned entries in a 1799 ledger record sales of far as it conveys any suggestion of unsuitability of wood for 
xd vessels to such firms as John Field, wax chandler, of modern usage, is verv misleading. Wood vats are essentially 
Lambeth ‘now J. C. and |. Field, Ltd.), and Brandram and modern in the very pertinent sense that in additiin to thei 
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Figs. | and 2.—Extracts from a 1799 Sales Ledger 











white lead manufacturers (now Brandram Bros. and Co., traditional uses they satisty a variety of demands peculiar to 
Figs. 1 and 2). Wood vessels have been continuousl\ the present day. Thus the artificial silk industry, which has 
plied to these firms right up to the present day. The same grown to huge dimensions within the last few vears. is alwavs 
gn ot oar oe . Pe ae. aes: 
~~ . e ~ + ~ ae = — —-s- ° . . . , ~ . 
Fes: 3--Witnighes Mate. Gabel ao 40 GPE: ar 0. in Fig. 4.—Distiller’s Wash Back, 90,000 Gallons Capacity 
99 ledger also shows business done with various colour demanding wooden acetic acid vats; the film industry uses an 


nakers, calico printers, dyers,’ druggists, soap manufacturers, elaborate system of d veloper tanks (Fig. 10), water soften 
ther dressers and perfumers, as well as brewers ing plant incorporates brine tanks complete with perforated 
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Fig. 5.—Small Mixing Vat for Foodstuffs Fig. 6.—Battery of II ft. high Colour Mixing Vats recently installed at the Works of 
Manufacture Mander Bros., Ltd., Wolverhampton 





—_ ; 
Fig. 7.—Unlined Pickling Tank for holding Boiling Sulphuric Acid Fig. 8.—Brine Tank for Water Softening Process 





Fig. 9.—Tank for Fruit Spraving Machine 








Fig. 10.—Developer Tanks for the Film Industry 
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Fig. | eke Vat at a leading London Winery Fig.12.—Leather Dresser’s Drum 
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overed salt travs (Fig. 8S): whilst the new 
toilowing recent triumphs over Con- 
tinental competitors, brings with it fresh requirements in the 
mixing vats (Fig. 6). There are also new develop- 
ments in industrial solvents which demand large vats; 
modern dyeing methods reqaire tanks of special shapes ‘such 
as Fag. 3. : 
in nandling potable“liquids and toodstutfs, the necessity for 
avoiding action of meta! on-contents is becoming more and 
moreaccognised.and the use of wood vessels is being extended. 
\ him of jam manfacturers, for instance, "having had surface 
trduble with both nickel «and aluminium cooling tanks, are 
now installing kauri pine vessels for this purpose, whilst 
fruit juice manufacturers are using cypress tanks. Fig. 5 
shows a small mixing vat used in the manufactured foodstuffs, 
\dded to the of wood for making, storing and 
maturing and vinegar, vat-makers have 
now to cater for the essentially modern British wine trade. 
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Fig. 13.—Dye Tank (Air Rousing Method) 


Certain special characteristics of English oak render this 
timber indispensable for the satisfactory maturation of high 
quality wines, 
J.ondon winery is shown in Fig. 11. 

Many present day processes require specially designed wood 
Vessels recently supplied include vacuum filter vats 
fora solution of hydrochloric acid (Fig. 14), 250 
gallon pressure vats to withstand a pressure of 80 lb. per 
square inch (Fig. 3); and U-shaped tanks for fruit spraying 
Wood vats generally can be made in any 
size up to about 159,000 gallons capacity. A distiller’s wash 
back of go,ooo gallons capacity made from British Columbian 
pine, similar to that shown in Fig. 4, has just replaced one of 
similar capacity made of iron 

Sonte ot the vats which have been supplied are used for 


tanks 


machines (Fig. g). 


processes involving boiling contents as, for instance,.a battery 
of twenty 3,000-gallon vats recently installed to deal with 
tanfifmg -extract. The,leather trade has, of course, alwavs 
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used wood vats—the tumbler drum shown in Fig. 12 being a 
typical example—but now a modern competitor of leather, 
namely vulcanised fibre, is also requiring wood vats. There 


are also other processes for which wood vats will necessarily 





Fig. 14.—Filter Vat for Hydrochloric Acid Solution 


be used when the processes in question have passed the experi- 
mental stage. A new electrolytic process is likely to involve 
many hundreds of large tanks which must be made of wood; a 
drying process necessitates 2 30 to 50 ft. horizontal rotary 
cylinder composed of a double thickness of wood. The 
latter has been in successful use in America for some years, 
but is new to England. 

In Amcrica nearly ail water storage vessels are of wood, 
but the advantages of wood over steel tor this purpose, notably 
freedom from corrosion troubles, are not yet generally 
realised here. The American type of pickling tank, likewise, 
is of unlined wood, built up with heavy pitch pine timbers 
held together with acid-resisting bronze bolts. In this country 
much money has been spent and lost on unsuccessful experi- 
ments with linings for pickling tanks without the realisation 
that an unlined wood tank, if made from the right timber in 
the right way, presents the correct solution to the problem, 
Fig. 7 shows a tank recently supplied and now in satisfactory 
use for holding a 1o per cent. solution of sulphuric acid, in 
boiling condition with a drastic inhibitor. Wood is more or 
less a natural resistant to chemicals, as contrasted with steel 
other metals which have to be made anti-corrosive by 
artificial means at great expense. 

A word of warning may be added. The wood used for a 
vat must be the right kind for its particular purpose; it must 
be thoroughly weather-seasoned for not less than two years; 
and it must have its natural defects, such as sap and centres, 
strictly eliminated. 
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Manufacture of Nekal 
Notes on a_ Modern Wetting-Out Agent 


DURING the past four years the importance of Nekal BX (and 
related brands) as a wetting-out agent has increased very 
considerably in the textile industry, particularly in the appli- 
cation of dyes to textile materials. Especially important is 
its resistance to caustic alkali so that Nekal BX can be used 
for assisting ‘the penetration of vat dye liquors. Recent in- 
formration concerning the discovery and manufacture of this 
substance as given by H. Lederer (‘‘ Textilber.,’’ 1932, 73, 
540) is interesting. Nekal products were first discovered by 
Gunther and Krauch, of the B.A.S.F., and form the subject 
of Ger. Pat. No. 407,240, of 1921, where their constitution is 
revealed .to be alkylated aromatic sulphonic acids. Curiously 
enough, this patent emphasises not the value of Nekal as a 
dyeing assistant but rather as a dispersing agent for sulphur 
in preparations to be applied in the destruction of insect 
pests, the value of Nekal in dyeing being developed later. 

Nekal consists of the sodium salt of iso-propylnaphthalene- 
2-sulphonic «acid ‘and it is made by first sulphonating 384 parts 
»f naphthalene in the usual manner with 450 parts of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. The resulting product containing 
naphthalene-2-sulphonic acid is then cooled to 120° C. and 








stirred for several hours with the addition of 380 parts of 
iso-propyl alcohol and 265 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid; the excess of acid is removed by addition of lime and 
the resulting calcium salt of iso-propylnaphthalene-2-sul- 
phonic acid is converted into the corresponding sodium salt 
subsequently. It is to be noted that this method of manufacture 
is based on the reaction developed by Meyer and Bernhauer 
(‘‘ Monatshefte fiir Chemie,’’ 1929, 53 and 721) whereby it is 
possible to substitute an aromatic ring with alkyl groups by 
the action of an alcohol in the presence of 70 to 80 per cent. 
sulphuric acid. It is befieved that in this reaction the active 
alkylating agent is an intermediate compound formed between 
the alcohol and the acid, this theory being supported by the 
newer processes in which alkyl naphthalene sulphonic acids 
are produced by interaction of butylene and propylene with 
naphthalene in the presence of sulphuric acid. 

Lederer points out that in some respects the Nekals are 
similar in character to the Twitchell reagents so largely em- 
ployed in the saponification of oils and fats, and that Twit- 
chell’s work could be sufficiently suggestive to point the way 
to the discovery of the Nekals. 
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The Dyeing of Chrome Leathers 
Hints which Assist in Obtaining Even Shades 


(He application of acid, chlorazol and basic dyestuffs to 
tanned leather is dealt with in a new colour card 
issued by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Chrome 
leathers are delivered to the dyer either in a wet state from 
the tan house or damp from the shaving machines and in 
whichever condition they are received they must be rinsed and 
neutralised betore dyeing. Occasionally, as for suedes, the 
skins may be passed to the dyehouse dry, having been fat- 
liquored and wheeled to raise the desired nap. ‘Lhese latter 
will require wetting back before any further treatment and 
this may conveniently be accomplished by drumming the skins 
solution of 1 lb. of Perminal W to 20 gallons of wate1 
140” F. (50 to 60% C.) for to lI hour, dependent on 
the substance of the skins. Chey are then ready tor dyeing. 


chrome 
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at 120 to 


Neutralising and Mordanting 


The wet chrome leather, as received by the dyer, contains 
a certain quantity of free acid and soluble salts and in ordet 
to ensure satisfactory dyeings and finished leather it is im- 
portant that steps should be taken to bring the leather into 
a reasonably neutral condition and to remove the water soluble 
matter. Many of the troubles experienced in dyeing and 
glazing coloured chrome leathers, as well as cases of spueing 
on the finished goods, are rightly attributed to carelessness in 
the preliminary operations of neutralising and washing. Free 
acid may cause too rapid fixation of the dyestuff with result- 
ant uneven dyeings, lack ot penetration and possibly a change 
in shade of the dyestuffs employed. Excess of acid carried 
over into the fat-liquor is liable to cause the emulsion to split 
and produce greasy patches or spue in the finished leather. 
Soluble salts, though not so troublesome as free acid, may 
also give rise to ditticulties in fat-liquoring. 

Chrome tanned leathers may be brought into a state satis- 
factory for dyeing and fat-liquoring by drumming for 3 to 1 
hour in a warm solution of bicarbonate of soda or other 
alkali. The amount required depends upon the acidity ot 
the stock but, as an indication of the amount to employ for 
average work, from } to 14 per cent. of bicarbonate of soda 
is suthcient to bring about the desired neutralisation. The 
treatment should be continued until the freshly cut edge of 
a skin is almost 


weak 


neutral to litmus; a distinct red shade indi- 
cates the necessity for further addition of alkali but the thin 
red streak shown, on blue litmus paper, by the middle otf 
stout skins is not objectionable. After neutralising, the 
leather is rinsed thoroughly in warm water before dyeing, 
which operation should follow immediately as further acidity 
develops on standing and necessitates a repetition of the treat- 
ment with alkali. 


The Choice of Extracts 


Mordanting with tannin extracts, or with dyewoods con- 
taining tannin, is commonly resorted to in the dyeing ot 


chrome leathers as leather so treated is said to glaze more 
easily than unmordanted stock. Sumac extract is generally 
employed for the paler shades and gambier for medium 


shades, Fustic extract is used frequently because it not only 
mordants the leather but also dyes it a yellow shade. In the 
same way, peachwood or its extract may be employed when 
dyeing redder shades of brown. For grain work, the quan- 
tity of tanning or dyewood extract employed should not ex- 
ceed 4 per cent., calculated on the shaved weight, otherwise 
there is a tendency for the grain to crack and the leathet 
itself to lose some of its ‘‘ chrome ”’ feel. When working 
suede leather the quantities may be increased. In the case of 
the chlorazol dyestuffs any treatment with tannin or dyewood 
extract must follow and not precede the dyeing operation, 
otherwise the resulting shade will be very weak. 

Where basic dyestuffs are subsequently to be employed (and 
to a lesser extent with acid dyestuffs) it is advisable to fix the 
tannin mordant with some such metallic salt as titanium 
potassium oxalate, copperas, or tartar emetic before proceed- 
ing with the dyeing proper. The usual amount of fixing 
agent to employ is 0.5 to 1 per cent., calculated on the shaved 
weight of the skins. ‘The same liquor may afterwards be 
In the case of basic dyestuffs, this may 


used for dyeing. 


cause some of the dyestuti to be precipitaced, but the extra 
cost of dyestutf is more than compensated by the saving in 
labour. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down as to the best type 
of dyestuif to employ for any particular chrome leather as 
much depends upon the preliminary processes. 
rule, when penetration is desired, acid dyestufis show decided 


\s a general 

’ ; ; : 
advantages over chlorazol or basic dystuffs but the chlorazol 
dyestuffs yield very level dyeings, either in light ot 
dark shades. In certain cases the addition of small quan- 
tities of acid colours, when dyeing with chlorazol colours, 
will be found to give a sufficient degree of penetration. Where 


it is desired to preserve the ** blue cut ’’ of chrome leather, 
chlorazol colours are of particular value. The basic dye 
stuffs are not so frequently employed as formerly. Pheu 


chief uses are for the topping ot acid and chlorazol dyestuffs 
and for the production ot full shades on a tannin mordant. 
Chlorazol Black ES is very useful for black box and glazed 
kid. Hematine may be used with this product, the addition 
being made to the drum after the skins have been dyeing fo! 
; hour. Nigrosine GS Crystals is largely used in 
tion with Hematine for box calf when a blue shade ot 
is required, 

The recommended method of dissolving acid and chlorazol 
dyestuffs is first to mix the dyestulis to a thin paste with cold 
water and then to add sutticient boiling water and stir thor- 
oughly until solution is complete. Basic dyestuffs should be 

with their weight ot 30 per cent. 
before adding the boiling water. As a precaution against 


conjunc- 
flesh 


pasted own acetic acid 30 
particles of undissolved dyestuff being added to the dyebath, 
straining of the dyestuff solution through canvas is trequently 


adopted and the precaution is to be commended. 


The Dyeing Operation 
In dyeing, the temperature in all cases should be about 
140° F. For acid dyestutis the skins are drummed, with o1 


without previous mordanting, for 20 minutes with the dyestufl 


alone. Then, 1 to 1.5 per cent. of formic acid is added and 
dyeing continued for a further 20 minutes. Fat-liquoring may 
take place either before or after dyeing. Alkaline fat-liquors 
should be avoided as they tend to strip much of the colour. 
Chlorazol products dye chrome leathers, even in full shades, 
without the addition of any acid to the dyebath although, in 
the addition of a small amount of formic acid is 
considered to be advantageous. Here dyeing is conducted 
in the manner described for the acid dyestuffs and the opera- 
tion is complete after 35 to 45 minutes; the addition of formic 
acid, if used, being made when dyeing has been proceeding fo 
20 minutes. It is important that any treatment with tannin 
mordant must follow and not precede dyeing as the presence 
‘f tannin materials in the leather tends to reduce the aftinity 
of the leather for direct dyestuffs and prevents the obtaining 
of deep shades and full colour value. Similarly, fat-liquoring 
must also follow and not precede dyeing. 

For the successful application of basic dyestuffs on chrome 
leather a previous mordanting with tannin in some form o1 
other, with or without fixing, is necessary. 


a few Cases, 


Acid and chlorazol 
dyestuffs act as mordants for the basic series and leather dyed 
with these products may subsequently be topped with basic 
dyestuffs in the manner employed in the dyeing of tannin 
mordanted skins. is best dissolved with the addi 
tion of its own weight of acetic acid and the solution added 
io the dyeing drum in several portions. 

minutes is the usual time required for dyeing, 


The colour 


From 30 to 4o 





\ NEW process for obtaining cellulose has been found in the 
laboratories of the Chemical Institute, Forstliche Hoelschule 
at Hanover-Miinder. In the presence of the appropriate 
catalyst, it is possible to separate the two chief constituents 
of wood at a temperature of about go® C. 
sure. This is done by use of a solvent, the composition ot 
which has not been revealed. Lignin passes out into solu 
tion, and the cellulose remains, keeping its fibrous structure. 
Resin can be obtained from the lignin, which is of 
vellow colour. 
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there is a port designed to lead water from the wash channel] 
oO to both faces of the groovea plate be hind the cloth The 
dra cock from his plate is closed. As a consequence, 
Water introduced under pressure has to pass right through 
th» cake and two cloths, and issues on the face of the next 
plate, on either side from which it escapes by the drain cock. 

In what is known as a “ thorough extraction filter press, 
the wash inlet is usually at the bottom and the outlet at the 
top, it be ing claimed that this prevents short circ uiting of the 
wash water from the inlet to the outlet: but, since wash wate1 
is necessarily applied under a fairly high pressure, and the 
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the Filter Press 


nyin ww Group of the Australian Chemical Institute. The author 
Phe paper is reprinted from ‘ Chemical Engineering and 

\\ P 

gravity head of 2 ft. to 3 ft. between the top and bottom 


s almost negligible in comparison, this is a claim 
much ‘ustification. In the more 
the plates may fitted with 
s six inlet and outlet channels. so that quite a number 
sin procedure of filling and washing are possible, 
for example, to have the filtrate or the 


ot a plate 1 
loi 


elaborat 


hich th 
which there 


of these 


Is hot 


presses, be as 
Mmanv a 
Oot differene 


It is common practice, 





effluent wash water carried off by a common channel instead 
of through outlet cocks. This is of advantage where th 
effluent has to be delivered uncer pressure to some othe 
container. It also saves time in manipulation of cocks, but 


has the serious disadvantage that in case of a leak, due to 
a hole in a cloth, it is not possible to isolate the faulty 

and the process ot finding the defect when the press 
is extremely dithcult 


The Choice of Filter Cloth 


section, 


I> Cis harged 


Many presses also are titted with an air outlet at the top, 
<» that when filling or washing, air entrapped in the top 
of the trames may be allowed to escape. Very frequently 


also they are fitted with air channels to allow compressed ait 
tu be blown into the press to dry the cake somewhat before 
discharge. Others again are similarly equipped tor the 


cake itself or to the interior 
Che plates may be made 

to resist by, or 
contamination of, thi be filtered. 

\ filter press usually functions in either of two ways. Asa 
clarifving filter it is used to remove usually a small amount 
of undesirable suspended matter from a liquid which must be 
filter paper is often 
valuable cake 


either to the 
tor heating purposes, 
materials 
material to 


Injection Of steam, 
of the plates, 
different corrosion 


12 a number ot 


In this case, 
is to collect 


therefrom 
function 


absolutely freed 
Phe other 
it from a useless liquor, 


used, and 


scparat 


al 


In some cases, of course, 


obviously both liquor and cake may be of value. The chief 
distinction between this and the previous operation is that 
normally in this case a few leaks do not matter greatly 


is not generally of use, with the cake 
in discharging. It shoulda be stated that a filter paper usually 
cloth otherwise it will not stand the 
strain of pressure over the grooves of the plate. 

With past filtration, one usually 
errs on the side of choosing too close a mesh, with the result 
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as 1t comes aWay 


requires a backing, 


experience of laboratory 


that filtration becomes slow and: difficult, especially after a 
few occasions of use. It should be remembered that the 
actual filtering medium after the first few seconds is not the 
cleth itself, but the close-packed layer of particles resting 
on its surface. Consequently, provided the mesh of the cloth 
> fine enough to enable this layer to be built up, any further 
restriction on the passage of the liquor through it is simply 
wasted effort It is much more economical in time and 
effort to refilter the first few gallons which may run cloudy, 


filtration, than to insist cleat 


and restrict the rate of throughput. 


free-flowing on a 


from the first dro 


ind have a 
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trate 
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‘illing the Press 

Che simplest means of filling a press is by gravity flow from 

Limitations of filling pressur 

owing to the small! head usually available prevent this method 


an overhead agitated tank. 


being widely used Filling by compressed air from an egg 
ot monte jus is also widely adopted. This has the very great 
advantage that there are no pulsations in the flow and an 
absolutely even filling pressure under very accurate control 
can be obtained. The most usual method, however, is by 


means of a pump, quite usually an ordinary reciprocating 
pump, 1 more rarely multi-stage centrifugal. Where 
a reciprocating pump Is used, it is absolutely essential that it 


anc by a 





be equipped with an air chamber or pulsation dome to flatten 


out the impulse from the separate strokes, as it is necessary 
that a steady even pressure be maintained. To enable the 
press to be filled completely prior to washing, and to ensur 


a firm dry cake, it is also vital to have a pressure relief vali 
and by-pass on the pressure side of the pump. When thi 


frames full, and the effluent from the taps drop 


nearly 


are 
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to a mere trickle, it is necessary to by-pass the excess liquid 
passed by the pump back to the feed vat, so as to allow the 
pump to run fast enough to operate smoothly and yet prevent 
rise of pressure. The relief valve can be obviated by hand 
operation of the by-pass, but is valuable in protecting the 
press against a sudden temporary rise in pressure, 

In filling a press another shock to one’s preconceived ideas 
is that, whilst a reserve of high pressure is a handy thing to 
have, its use does not alwavs increase the-rate of filtration, 
nor generally facilitate operation. In fact, it is a sound 
general rule to carry out filtration at the lowest) possible 
pressure at which economic rates of handling can be obtained. 
High pressures compact the cake and render permeation of 
the liquid through it still more difficult. They have the same 
effect on the cloths, particularly when the latter are becoming 
clogged with any slimy material, and finally they render the 
cake almost impervious to washing. The ideal in the oper- 
ator’s mind should be to build up as uniform and_ porous 
a cake as possible consistent with the nature of the material. 


The Question of Pressure 


The filling should also be manipulated so as to prevent 
gravity settlement of material of different densities in the 
frames. For these reasons it is usual to start filling the press 
with only the first half-dozen taps open, and turn the full 
flow of the pump, driven to its maximum capacity, into these 
frames so as to flood them as rapidly as possible. Atter about 
half a minute the pressure builds up to approximately 10 Ib. 
and we then switch in the next half-dozen trames, and = so 
continue. 

If the cake is to be washed it is unwise to raise the final 
filling pressure above 35 lb. per sq. in., though this pressure 
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is usually necessary to ensure that the frames are tightly 
packed with a good dry cake. The washing pressure may 
gradually raised 
to 75 Ib. as the increased porosity, due to washing out the 
soluble matter, balances to some extent the compacting effect 
of high pressure. ‘The relative times of these operations may 
be from 30 to 35 minutes filling and up to two hours washing, 
though the latter is capable ot great reduction by various 


then be commenced at 35 Ib. to 50 lb. and 


adjustments. 
Slimy or Resinous Precipitates 
Slimy or resinous precipitates are the bugbear of the filter 


press operator, The dithculty of handling these has been 
ereatiy minimised by the introduction of filter aids, such as 
a diatomaceous earth, absorbent charcoal and the like. These 


function partly by simulating a sand filter in keeping the 
cake open and porous, and partly by aggregating or coagu 
lating the slimy matter and so preventing it clogging the 
pores of the cloth. Obviously they are of greater general 
use in Clarification processes than in the separation of cakes 
for use, since in the latter case the cake is thoroughly 
admixed with the filter aid. Of the two substances mentioned, 
diatomaceous earth is the more generally useful, since fine 
absorbent charcoal has a tendency to pass through the cloth 
giving a bluish opalescence to the filtrate. 

Where batches of varving size are to be handled, as, for 
example, in completing a week's run where the amount of 
unfiltered liquor left over may be insufficient to fill the press, 
some Means are necessary to enable the capacity of the press 
to be decreased. This is done by the aid of a blank plate 
which may be fitted at any point in the press so as to isolate 
the remaining frames between it and the tail stock and so 
prevent their being filled. 








Rapid Control Methods for the Bleach House 


Two Tests for the Oxidising Power of Detergent Liquors 


QUITE recently two processes have been described whereby 
the oxidising power of bleaching and washing liquors can 
be simply and rapidly determined. ‘They are applicable ‘to 
liquors containing either active chlorine or hydrogen perox- 
ide and may be carried out by ordinary employees in the 
works so that pressure of work in the laboratory may be 
relieved. The tests are adapted to be carried out in the 
bleach house itself. 

Peroxide determinations are made with the assistance of 4 
stoppered glass cylinder having two graduation marks ‘‘A” 
and ‘* B,’”’ the remainder of the cylinder above mark ‘‘ B ”’ 
being graduated into five equal parts with smaller divisions. 
Tests are carried out with liquors containing not more thaa 
3 per cent. of hydrogen peroxide; it is rare that stronger 
liquors are emploved in the treatment of textile materials but 
obviously stronger liquors may be suitably diluted before 
testing. In carrying out a test, the peroxide liquor is added 
to the level of the lower graduation mark ‘* A,”’ and this is 
followed by the addition of 50 per cent. sulphuric acid to 
the level of * B.”’ A standard solution of N potassium 
permanganate is then gradually added with intermittent 
shaking, until the mixture just acquires a permanent pink 
colour; the reading of the level of liquor on the upper scal 
gives directly the percentage of hydrogen peroxide. The 
test can thus be carried out within two or three minutes. 

R. Feibelmann (‘‘ Textilber.,’’ 1932, 73, 548) who describes 
the above method unfortunately does not give details of the 
dimensions of the apparatus: it may, however, be purchased 
from the British agents of Chemischen’ Fabrik Pyrgos 
G.m.B.H. (Radebeul-Dresden), but it is not difficult for an 
ordinary works chemist to construct and graduate such 
apparatus for himself when it is remembered that 1 c.c. of 
N potassium permanganate solution is equivalent to 0.017 
grams of hydrogen peroxide. About toc.c. of 50 per cem 
sulphuric acid will be sufficient to add to the cylinder, this 
acid being for the purpose of dissolving the manganese and 
potassium oxides formed in the reaction between potassium 
permanganate and hydrogen peroxide which is as follows :--- 

2KMnO, + 5H,0, = K,O0 + 2MnO + 5H,O + 50,. 

The graduations in the upper part of the cylinder should 


be determined experimentally, using hydrogen peroxide 
solutions of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 per cent. concentration, but they 
may be calculated from the above equation if it be decided 
to use 5 c.c. of the oxidising solution in each test. 

Feibelmann points out that hydrogen peroxide solutions 
may contain oxalic acid as a stabiliser: this acid has, of 
course, a reducing action on the permanganate. To over- 
come this difhculty it is recommended (in those cases where 
oxalic acid is known to be present) to use a mixture of con 
centrated acetic acid and calcium acetate instead of 50 per 
cent. sulphuric acid. In this manner the oxalic acid is 
removed by precipitation in the form of water-insolub! 
calcium oxalate and it is found unnecessary to filter this off 
but possible to carry out the determination of hydrogen 
peroxide exactly as described above. The apparatus and 
method is equally useful for determining the oxidising power 
of detergent liquors containing sodium peroxide or sodium 
perborate. 

Estimation of Active Chlorine 

The second test is useful for ascertaining the active chlor- 
ine present in bleach liquors and is carried out in an 
extremely novel manner (Brit. Pat. No. 360,098). A sample 
of the bleach liquor is placed in a stoppered bottle togeth :r 
with 5 ¢c.c. of 10 per cent. potassium iodide solution and 
acidified by addition of acetic acid. ‘Then small tablets, each 
containing a definite amount of sodium thiosulphate and 
starch, are added one by one until the blue colour at first 
formed completely disappears. Each tablet is equivalent 
to a definite percentage of chlorine and thus the number 
added at once gives the chlorine content of the bleach 
liquor. 

The sodium thiosulphate tablets are prepared with the 
addition of a small amount of sodium bicarbonate ; the latter 
substance reacts with the acetic acid with liberation of carbon 
dioxide and this assists disintegration of the tablet so that it 
rapidly dissolves in the bleach liquor. The presence of 
starch in the tablet is optional since it may be found preferable 
to add the starch in paste form during the test or simul 
taneously with the addition of the acetic acid and potassium 
iodide. 
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Application of Pigment Finishes to Light Leather 
Difficulties and Means for Avoiding them 











REVI \ f ication of pigment finishes to light leather 
ri course Of a paper read before the Oil 

( oloul ( hemists \ssor ation, nm November 10, Mr. 

\\ ( Vy speci attention to certaim aspects ot 
p e present time upon which he said research 
. able In the case of clothing leather a very 
| ounced flexibility was necessary; shoe leather must with- 
stand the ve considerable mechanical action applied in the 


forming of shoes, and in both cases the importance of fastness 
was less important in 


vas Obvious. This however, 


Tastness, 





e Case bookbinding leathers, although demand in this 
ection was becoming more pronounced. Che type of skin, 
its tannage and dyeing dittere videly in these different indus- 
ties and each cCalied tor special adaptation when the plg- 
ment was applied. It was really the shortage of dyes during 
he war which stir ed research and led to the production 














pigm« les [hese products consist of a sus- 

pension of finely ground eartl colour in alkaline solutions 
of shell ind casein, together with albuminous and vege- 
ble s itions Infusions made from Irish moss were popu- 

e tl ilst suc gums as gum tragacanth found 
extensive ppl ‘ Considerable research had also been 
evoted to the use of ammoniacal rubber latex, but trouble 
d occurred due he ready decomposition of rubber when 
-o finely dispersed and Cases Nad occurred where a white 
‘ orescence appeared « ] ther so treated, after exposure 
V Wax was often dispersed in a soap solution and 
ncorpo n the mixture, a tavourite wax being carnauba. 


Advantages of Cellulose Finishes 











One of the chief difficulties in formulating a water pigment 

recipe wa’ in the choice of a suitable softening agent. Chis 

usually achieved by 1 use of glycerine or sulphonated 

oils, but both of these suffered from the defect that they en- 

nce looseness of colour in the finished leather. Fixation 

s effected b sul nt treatment with formaldehyde 

ch precipi es e « but this was not altogether satis 

( as ist hinis uct wel liable to be brittle and 
Iten Narden on storage. 











Cellulose finishes had considerable popularity in 
this country only in the course of the last few vears. Thei1 
hief appear was in the fact that they give colours of remark- 
able fastness to wet rubbing whilst at the same time, if judi- 
ciously applied, they definitely give a leather of less artificial 
han is obtaine with a er pigment film The charac- 
eristic prope of leather its ability to “‘breath,’’ was 
st to some extent with a water pigment finish whilst the 
clogging of the grain surface destroyed the natural ‘“‘handle”’ 


of the leather. A cellulose finish, on the other hand, if suit- 





ably prepared and applied, coloured the surface with a fast 
finish without impairing the free passage of air from one side 

the other Nitro-cellulose finishes, moreover, had the ad- 
vantage of greater wearing property, whilst if the film could 


be made really permanent was possible they might help 





e leathe resist that crumbling decay sometimes encoun- 
tered in old bindings exposed to gas fumes or other sources 
sulph ci On the other hand, cellulose finishes were 

e expensive, they were more objectionable to use on account 

f the odour d certainly required more careful preparation 
e leather heir inflammability called for special pre- 

P tions necessitated complying with numerous restric- 
tions where the flash poi ( he mixture was below 73° F 

Cellulose Nitrate 

\ special feature in bookbinding was the dithculty of apply- 
ing gold lettering and to to cellulose finished leathers. 
(considerable success awaited the manufacturer who could 
supply a nitro-cellulose leather which would take gold block- 


\lthough recent experiments in France, and elsewhere, 
suggeste hat cellulose acetate might yet prove applicable to 
eathe 1e 1 versal filmin agent at present was cellulose 
nitrate. Care, however, should be taken when dealing with 
filn scrap [or this purpose as Viscosity Was not constant 
after exposure in the cinematograph apparatus and the pre- 


sence of much camphor was undesirable. Only the strongest 
and best pigments should be used in the case ot nitro-cellulose, 
Some pigments, basic chromate of 

liable to cause gelling of the nitro-cellulose, whilst certain 
others were responsible for early disintegration of the film. 
Colour lakes precipitated on to barium and aluminium bases 
were largely used to brighten shades, but they suffered from 
being fugitive to light and in having poor covering power. 
In some cases they were affected by heat, whilst instances had 
occurred where reducing agents in the leather had caused 
fading ot the the leuco com- 
pound. 

The plastics employed 
nitro-cellulose, low volatility and insolubility in water. They 
must, of course, be stable and should preferably be free from 
odour. Among the most popular were blown castor oil 
which was likely to bleed into leather than ordinary 
castor oil—diamyl phthalate, butyl stearate and _ tricresyl 
phosphate. The last named, however, was undesirable in 
the finishing of hat leather, as its phosphoric content might 
be regarded with suspicion should cases of dermatitis occur. 


such as the lead, were 


colour due to regeneration of 


should have solvent action on the 


] 
1@ss 


Preparation of the Leather 


The suitable preparation of leather to receive cellulose 
finishing was important. Most tanners insisted on removing 
the naturally occurring fat by means of a benzine treatment 
before applying the cellulose finish, since lack of adhesion and 
poor glazing frequently occurred due to the presence of this 
fat which, in the case of sheep skins, might be as much as 
12 to 14 per cent. and must be considered well over the danger 


point. The benzine treatment usually reduced the greas¢ 
content to about 14 to 2 per cent. 
Speaking of the future, Mr. Brown said we must realis« 


ihe fundamental change that pigments have brought about in 
the judgment of In the days before the extended 
use of pigments, the cutting of leather was more complicated 
than it is to-day. <A ‘* matching-up ”’ definite proces: 
in leather goods and shoe manufacture but this had now been 
eliminated by the regularity of pigment finisnes, although 
there were some who believed that the texture and charm of 
leather had to some extent been sacrified to the demon of 
production. The future of pigment fnisnes depends 
entirely on the way in which they are used and developed. 
The ‘‘ painting ’’ of leather, with the production of a sort 
of linoleum, would kill the leather industry. Pigment 
finishes should not be regarded as a means of « hanging the 


leather. 


Was a 


mass 


shade of a dved leathe r, nor should thev be expected to cover! 


every detect of a poo! skin. 
Points from the Discussion 
[he PRESIDENT said the paper had made clear to him for 


the first time the reason for using pigment as against dyeing, 
and it appeared to be a very difficult matter to apply just 
the right amount of pigment in order to ensure the leather 
retaining its characteristics as leather. He was interested in 
knowing a little more about Chinese wax mentioned by 
the author because he had come across it in another connection 
although he had not actually handled it. Was the fact that 
gold lettering did not take so well to a cellulose finish any- 
thing to do with the degreasing ? 

Mr. S. W. KENDALL said the paper was extremely useful in 
suggesting possible new markets and he welcomed it on that 
account alone. Some time ago he was asked to prepare some 
cellulose finishes for glove leather and produced a 
of which he had felt very proud. When the glove manu- 
facturer them, however, he tested them in a manner 
which completely shattered his self respect and completely 
ruined the result of three months’ work. It was only then he 
became aware that for glove making purposes the leathet 
must have a stretch of approximately 33} per cent., and the 
provision of a cellulose finish to meet that condition was not 
easy. Another point was that the leather manufacturer, in 
order to get what he called ‘‘ feel ’’ and ‘‘ handle,” saturated 
the skin with sulphonated oil and then the cellulose chemist 
devise a finish which would be flexible. If the 


result 


saw 


was asked to 
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cellulose chemist degreased the leather vigorously the 
‘handle ’’ was destroyed and if the leather was degreased 
slightly so that the cellulose would stick then there was 
trouble due to the cellulose pecling off when the oil began 
to creep back into the skin, or sweating occurred. 


Use of Rubber Latex 

Mr. J]. GOSLING suggested that a thin film of rubber latex 
would soon disintegrate under the action of light. He had 
heard it stated, contrary to what the author had said, that 
gelatine is unsuitable for use with a shellac emulsion. He 
would have imagined that a nitro-cellulose finish would give 
glossy appearance and that the film would be impenetrable. 
On the other hand, if air could get through surely water would 
also. He disagreed with the author in saying that colour 
lakes precipitated on to barium and aluminium bases suffer 
from being fugitive to light and from poor covering power, 
because his experience had been just the reverse. One or two 
interesting cases of gelling due to the pigment used had come 
under his notice and this seemed to be a function of the base. 

Mr. F. B. CROw related an incident in connection with some 
pump bucket leathers used on a horizontal pump for pumping 
hot benzene residues with a boiling range between 190° and 
250°. The ordinary tanned bucket leather only stood up for 
two or three weeks and at the end of the plunger they had 
the appearance of having been cut with a razor. Some chrome 
leather buckets were then substituted and under the same 
conditions they lasted for eight or nine months. 

Mr. R. F. INNES asked whether, if some leathers are porous 
to air, they would be subjected to attack by sulphuric acid 
in the atmosphere of industrial towns. In the case of reduc- 
ing agents in leather causing fading of colour due to the 
regeneration of the leuco compound, did the reducing agent 
persist indefinitely in its action? 

Mr. C. Stow said the author seemed to think that the future 
holds much more promise for cellulose finishes than for 
water finishes. The great disadvantage of cellulose was the 
cost, Which was three or four times as high as a water pig- 
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ment finish. There had, however, just been put on the market 
a water pigment finish which dried as fast as the cellulose 
finish and if such a type of finish was developed it almost 
looked as if cellulose finishes would cease to be used 
Obtaining a Matte Finish 

Mr. BROWN, replying to the discussion, said that apparently 
his experience with regard colour lakes had been unfor- 
tunate and he must leave it at that. He was unable tc say 
why gold would not stick so well to cellulose finishes, but 
he suggested that it was either due to the waterproof surtace 
of the cellulose finish which inhibited the binding of the gold 
or the different effect which heat had on the cellulose \t 
the same time, there was trouble with water pigments in thts 
connection if the size of the lettering was large. In that cas 
a weak solution of egg albumen or a weak solution ef sal 
ammoniac was necessary. As to the use of rubber latex, he 
knew of one firm which had used it but a white spue subse- 
quently appeared on the skin and the leather goods all came 


back. Originally there was considerable diticulty in getting 
a matte finish with cellulose and various ideas had been put 
forward. Some of them incorporated the use of an excess 
amount of methylated spirit or other diluent which really 
caused a disintegration of the film or broke it up into spots 
causing a matte effect but that was unsound because the 


material was then sent out in a state of breakdown. Duiling 
plastics could be used such as finely ground aluminium stear- 
ate and there was now very little difficulty in getting a matte 


surface except in black. The dyeing of leather was essential 
because leather wore in course of time and if it were not 
dyed it would wear white whereas if it were dyed it would 


wear the same colour. If the leather was not dyed it was 
necessary to put in more pigment and that affected the 
**handle.”’ The possibility of attack by sulphuric acid in 


the atmosphere was really a theoretical rather than a prac- 
tical consideration, because if the surface was rendered water- 
proof the amount of sulphuric acid that could get through 
should be practically negligible. 











Some Essential Factors in Painting 
Corrosion of Iron Structures 


\t a meeting of the Manchester Section of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association, held in the Manchester College of 
Technology, on November 11, Mr. John G. Vear read a paper, 
‘ Some observations on the corrosion of iron structures.’’ He 
said that observations of the state of structures treated with 
different materials under the passage of years gave informa- 
tion which had a real value in dealing with the attack. Such 
observations, however, showed a remarkable lack of consis- 
ency in the results obtained, and were, in many cases, even 
contradictory owing to the number of forces and conditions 
operating to produce rusting. Considering the incidence of 
rust on a structure which had been exposed to weathering 
influences for a number of years, the questions which arose 
were, where, on the surface of the metal work, was corrosion 
found to have taken place, and why were those points more 
prone to attack than the others? Generally the most marked 
attack was found on the comparatively sharp edges of girders 
and plates, nuts, bolt heads and rivet heads; and the failure 
could, in many cases, be attributed to a weakness in the 
paint film, which had been thin, due to the difficulty in cover- 
ing such parts evenly. That raised the point of the care 
necessary in the execution of structural painting. 
The Object of Painting 

The painting of a structure had for its object the encasing 
of the whole of the metal work in one continuous and uniform 
coating of material, and the utmost care should be exercised 
in the painting of the parts which were most likely to give 
rise to deterioration. The state of the surface of a structure 
before painting was of paramount importance; experience 
showed that a great deal of trouble attributed to the breaking 
down of the paint film, was due to improperly cleaned and 
prepared surfaces 

Next in order of importance to the cleanliness and suita- 
bility of the metal surface, stood priming paints and their 
application. Many cases of failure to obtain protection wert 


directly attributable to faulty types of primer. Amongst pig- 
ments providing a suitable medium for use as the base ot 
priming paints was red lead, which, though assailed by such 
pigments as basic chromate, was still regarded as the best. 

It was found that the best results were obtained from a paint 
which offered a hard and rather inelastic film, and contained an 
inert pigment, and red lead produced such a paint. 

\ method of priming sometimes adopted was to coat bart 
iron or steel with boiled oil; its value, however, was question- 
able, owing to the soft film likely to be obtained unless an 
addition of a suitable drying agent was made to counteract 
that tendency. Another type of priming material which had 
proved itself to be as effective, was a bituminous solution. 
It was difficult to arrive at a definite settlement on the advisa- 
bility of using graphite as a primer. Primers should be 
allowed to dry and harden before further coating. 

The Finishing Coat 

It was the primary duty of the finishing coat to provide a 
cover and protection for the primer, and in considering the 
materials used for the finishing paint, attention needed to be 
directed to both the pigments and the vehicle. 

In the repainting of an iron structure many failures could 
ve traced to variation of weather conditions For example, 
on a structure which came up for painting when the average 
normal temperature was low, the effect was for the paint used 
to assume a higher consistency than was normal, and for 
extra thinners to be added, in order to obtain good brushing 


} 


conditions. That had the effect of obtaining thinner coatings 
of paint than was desirable. Under conditions of excep- 
tional heat the drying might be unduly accelerated, resulted 
in surface drying whilst the thickness of the film might be 
liminished owing to the paint or composition possessing a 
low viscosity Damp atmosphere and rain were factors which 
could not be avoided, but the metal surface should be ary 
at the time of applying a priming coat. 
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Modern Carbon Disulphide Manufacture 


By M. SCHOFIELD 


SINCE the viscose process for artificial silk is the major 
method of production to-day the expansion in this and other 
scose industries has called for an increased output of car- 


bon Added to this there is 
ation of carbon disulphide in the 
pests (such as the spraying of walls and floors of rice storing 
elimination of weevils), and its solvent in 
other industries. It is evideat that 
importance 


disulphide. an extended appli- 


extermination of insect 


sheds for uses as 


and therefore 


this compound has assumed majo1 


the rubber 


In the Zahn plant the vertical reaction retorts are heated 
Vv a patent ‘tpure gas’’ fire, it being an essential for main- 
taining a long working period of carbon disulphide retorts 
that dust-free heating gases are derived from the coal or coke 
tuel \ service period of 22 months or more can be attained 
by observing this condition, while even greater ethciency has 
been vith oil-fired units. The charcoal is dried in 
pre-driers utilising the waste gases of the furnaces, and it is 


obtained 





Consider- 
im- 


in spite of its high inflammability. 
able attention has been directed towards 


provement in methods of production by syn- 
thesis and also towards alternative proposals 


patented for making the compound by other 
means. As examples of the latter there are re- 
actions between sulphur vapour and_ hydro- 


carbons, one proposal protected by the I.C.1. 
coal or coke with 
vapour preheated to the 
materials tempera- 


being to utilise oven 
sulphur 


two 


eas 


600° Soo’, 


gaseous 


reacting at 
vield of 50 pel 


tures above 1,100° to give a 


cent. without formation of carbon oxysulphide. 


Other methods include the reaction of acety- 
lene with sulphur vapour at 350°—450°:; the 
catalytic treatment of methane or other hydro- 


carbon with hydrogen sulphide; the activation 
of carbon by sulphur vapour to give the sul- 
phur as by-product: while a novel claim is to 
uiilise the hydrogen sulphide absorbed in am- 
monia liquor from liberating the 
hydrogen sulphide with carbon dioxide or by 
heat, and passing over charcoal at goo° where- 
by a conversion of 70 per cent. of the sulphur 
is claimed. 





coal gas by 





None of such methods have vet reached 
such a sta as to compete with the reac- 
tion: C 4 CS, 28.7 gal. In this 
case charcoal or coke is heated in vertical retorts or in 
electric furnaces, wood charcoal, as a purer form of carbon 
possessing Many advantages ove! coke, aind is therefore 
favoured in spite of its price Improvements attempted in 














The Zahn Carbon Disulphide Plant : Distillation B.ilding and 
Oil Towers 


this synthetic method include the superheating of the sulphur 
Vapour in a subsidiary retort, and also a large number of 


modifications of the original model of electric furnace, com- 
monly known as,Taylor’s furnace. It must not be imagined 
that the electric furnace has supplanted the older method of 
heating carbon and sulphur in vertical retorts. This is far 
from the case, the p!ants recently erected by Zahn and Co. 
at Milan, in and at the works of the United Alkali 
Company evidence to confute this idea, pre 


Russ a, 


being suthcient 





textbooks 


arent in 














The Zahn Carbon Disulphide Plant : Retort Building showing Condensate Receiver and 


Vapour Line 


ted at regular intervals into the reaction retorts. Any neces- 
sary drying of the sulphur and the melting of it is accom 
olished by using the heat of the furnace; a continuous flow of 
the molten material and subsequent vaporisation in the retort 
being maintained. After condensation the raw carbon disul 
phide passes to a distributor which delivers the liquid to the 
crude CS, storage tank and passes the uncondensable vapours 
to the absorption towers. The crude liquid now flows auto 
matically via a sight-glass to the stills where distillation and 
rectification, together with a bye purification treatment, yield 
a high-grade disulphide free from sulphur. This almost con 
tinuous flow of carbon disulphide with the lack of inter- 
mediate reservoirs demands little attention; it ensures that 
the total amount of the disulphide in the plant at any time 
is but a few hundred I]bs.; and the constant filling and cooling 
as carried out in older forms of plant is absent. Fire 
hazards thus reduced, and there is eliminated thx 
dreaded vacuum formation ’’ which is conducive to gas 
poisoning and explosion risks. 

In the absorption towers the non-condensable vapours from 
the distributor are stripped free from carbon disulphide and 
the irrigation oil is distilled to give further quantities of this 
product, which are returned to the raw CS, storage. The 
pumping and re-circulation of the absorption oil is effected 
by automatic means after re-cooling. Treatment of final 
gases varies according as to whether sulphur dioxide is re 
quired as by-product, or, as is more usual, the hydrogen 
sulphide is to be converted to free sulphur for returning to 
the system. An oxidation furnace and condensing chambers 
for flowers of sulphur ‘are provided in the latter case. 


are also 





Production of Ammonium Nitrate 


THE French company Potasse et Engrais Chimiques has just 
begun to build a plant for the production of nitric acid, am- 
monium nitrate and potassium, near its factory at Rouen. 
It is too early to estimate its possible output, since modifica 
tions are still being made, in the course of its construction 
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Science in Relation to the Community 
Views of Professor Alexander Findlay 


PROFESSOR Alexander Findlay dealt with ** Science and the 
Community at a joint meeting of the Manchester Sections 
of the Institute of Chemistry, the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, the Society of Dyers and Colourists, and the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, held on November to, 
when Mr. J. H. Lester, F.1.C., presided. 

Introducing his subject, Professor Findlay said it was im- 
portant that all men of science should consider seriously theit 
position in the community, 
they may thei men a knowledge of the 
benefits to be derived from a study of nature. The ground 
upon which appeal was customarily made was probably the 
utility of science 
also in the preservation of life and the provision of the com 
which man regarded as 
ments of applied science had caused the li man to be 
very different from what it was even 50 years ago. There had 
been developments in the steam engine, the internal combus- 
tion engine, the dynamo, and telephony. 
Numerous products of chemical science in the form of 
fertilisers, dyes, drugs, plastics, ete., had now become inti- 
mately associated with daily life. One could not fail to be 
impressed by man’s increased power of work through his 
command of the forces of nature and his researches in bio- 
logical physiological 
medicine. 


and how, in a spirit of service, 


best fellow 


give to 


; not merely in the gaining of a livelihood but 


forts now necessary, The achieve 


te of 


electric wireless 


acids, 


science, chemistry, and preventative 


Utilisation Claims 

In connection with industry the appeal of science had been 
for a theoretical and practical knowledge. 
Only by a wider and fuller application of synthetic knowledg« 
and of synthetic method was it possible to enlarge the scope 
of industry and increase its etficiency; vet there was a lack 
of contact and of understanding between the student of ab- 
the manufacturer, for which one 
The utilitarian claims of science 
It was 


closer union of 


stract science and Was as 
much to blame as the other. 
had been recognised, in a great measure, by industry. 
more espet ially the demonstration of the increased ethciency 
produced by scientific control during the testing period of the 
war which made the utilitarian appeal of science carry con 
viction to manufacturers, and which interpreted to the minds 
of statesmen and of laymen the true relationship between thi 
discoveries of pure science and their applications to industry. 
rhe great danger which men of science had to face in appeal 
ing to the community at large was that, while proclaiming 


gard to the creation ot 


the great achievements of science in re 
pecuniary gain and material prosperity, the idealism of science 
might be lost sight of, and 
by raising the 
the spiritual. It 


rue sense of values be destroyed 
material 
rather than for 


lower above the higher, the above 


was for the idealistic aim 
the materialistic purposes of science for which appreciation 


must be sought from the community as a whole. 


Achievements of Applied Science 


In dealing with the part men of science might claim to 
play in the State and in the general life of the community, 
vreat disservice had 
science by the extravagant claims 

individual men of science. Some of these, impressed 
by the mighty achievements of applied science, and confident 
hat still vould be mankind 
through the advance of scientific knowledge, became im- 
patient at the thought that in the ranks of science there was 
knowledge without politics there 


without consequence, 


Professor Findlay said he believed that 
been done to the cause of 
made bv 


greater boons showered on 


power, and in Was powel 


knowledge; and that, in there was a 


demand for a special position of power for men of science in 


the government of the country. This claim, which was not 
supported by the general body of 
duct of minds 


mood. The 


men of science, was a pro- 
scientific 


demand, due to 


distorted by 
sort of. 
emphasis of one aspect of human endeavour, at different times, 
and doubtless with just as little general approval, had been 
advanced by lawvers, business men, and other sections of the 
community. 

It was quite true that in connection with some of the prac- 
tical activities of the Government, in the planning and execu- 
tion of 
servation 


over-emphasis of the 


same sectional over- 


technical characte r, schemes for the con- 
utilisation of natural 
the practical work of national defence, in the 
purity of the claims of the man of 
indisputably just, and had 
pletely, recognised. But 


schemes of 


and economi resources, in 
control ot the 
food, etc., science were 
largely, if not com- 
right to claim, for men 
such, a special place in the general work of 
One might indeed expect to find 


the laws of 


been very 
had we any 
ot science as 
vovernments 


men ot 


agreement 
science, but 
there Was no reason to expect any unanimity among them in 
the domain of civil legislation. 


among science respecting 
Che task of government was 
much too varied and complicated to be undertaken by any 
one class of men, and the problems were too great to be 


merely: by recognising one of the factors of human 


solve d 
nature. 





The Scientific Study of Corrosion 


Laboratory and Field Experiments 


\N address on “xperimenta! Methods fer the Study ol 
Corrosion ’’ was given to members of the Birmingham and 


Midland Section of the Society of Chemical Industry on 
November to by Dr. J. C. Hudson, investigator to the Cor- 
rosion Committee of the Tron and Steet Institute and che 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 


In dealing with experiments in the laboratory and in the 
field, Dr. Hudson pointed out that the distinction between 
the two groups defined, and most 
had conducted both types. 
laboratory tests were the more fundamental in character. 
\s an example of the fundamental type of laboratory tests 

partial immersion test which had 


he referred to the 
extensively used by Evans. That test was conducted by 


workers on 
In general, 


Was not well 


corrosion tests of 


been 


placing a suitable specimen (usually descaled in some way 
by grinding) in the liquid under investigation so that about 
one half or threequarters of the area was immersed. This 


kind of test was of considerable value in investigating the 
tendency of solutions to different 
metals to suffer this permicious tvpe of local attack or pitting 


various produce, or of 


Moreover, since many of the important cases of corrosion 
service were associated with water-line conditions, the 
method also had a direct practical ipphlication. 





The oxygen absorption method was being used by Bengough 
and his collaborators at the 
their fundamental researches on corrosion in water and dilute 
alt solutions. By the Bengough method the reproducibility 
Was extremely, and since all the factors, such as the 
concentration of the solution, the temperature, the oxygen 
the depth of and the initial condition 


chemical research laboratories in 


eood, 


pressure, Immersion 


of metal surfaces were under accurate control, the results 
of the work would prove of fundamental importance So far, 
the experiments had been contined to zinc, iron and mild 


steel. The weight increment method due to Vernon depended 
on the fact that since on corrosion the metal is partially con- 
verted to oxide or similar corrosion products, the process is 
accompanied by a and can be followed by 

intervals Che method 
suitable for studvinge the early 


gain In we 


ight, 
weighing the specimen at detinite 
’ 


is particularly stages of in 


door corrosion, sometimes known as tarnishing, and in a 
series of researches conducted for the British Non-Ferrous 
Metals Research Association, Vernon determined the weight 


increment time curves under these conditions for a numbet 
of metals, including copper, zine, brass, nickel, iron, silver, 
thuminitum and lead 

KANTONSIVE field tests on orrosion have b nh carried rut 

















500 

ountries In this country reference should be 

tr work of Friend, who has conducted numerous 

ts o oth ferrous and non-ferrous metals, some of 

spe s being expos on the roof of the Birmingham 

iz ni ( ege in Birmingham Field tests on the atmos 
»} ‘ S 1 non-ferrous metals were conducted a few 
rs ago by the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Asso 

1 \ committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers 

s in progress ge series of tests on the deterioration of 
tures in § vater, luding immersion tests on a 

) . d ls at four ports Plymouth, Halifax, 
\uck ( ( le nbo. der the direction of Di Friend 
vears ago the Iron and Steel Institute and th 
National Federation of lron and Steel Manufacturers set up 
nn \ittee to study the whole field of the corrosion 

pes of ferrous metals, and the committee has already 
ye L j 2 rogramme of atmospheric corrosion tests 1n 
epres es, both at home and in the Colonies. 
i tes ve! m fundamental than field tests 
Che most cor method used for corrosion tests in the field 
nsist¢ determining the loss of weight of the specimens. 
l s ereat importance to ascertain the origin of the 
aterials stec Severe mechanical deterioration might 
cur out of all proportion to the visible signs of corrosion 
s When ir ar zinc were exposed in a rail 
vy tunnel th inc corroded more than the iron, whereas 

n normal conditions out of doors the reverse was the case. 
Betore dealing with he various methods used for field 
sts corrosion D1 ison referred to the importance of 
= ge the origin of the materials tested. The fact 
tne ] ss T we ight may not be < true indicati mm ot the 
deterioration the metal, which in most prac 
es is the important factor, has led to an increasing 
s corrosion tests in which the effect of exposure on the 
properties is directly determined, for instance, by 
ning the breakin load of similar specimens before 
ter corrosion H _wain it 18 necessary to expose 

et of speci! S 1 h per exposure if corrosion 
curves al o be obtaine moreover, in view of the 
latively low repro ibility of mechanical tests, it is de 
: le that each determination be made on several duplicate 
specimens In some cas the results mav be complicated 
rv th ct that s¢ r change may take place in the 
mechanical properties of the metal. quite apart from anv cor- 
hus I king of a hard drawn steel wire may fall 
alue oT 1,00 lb. to 1.50 lb when stored il 





Tung Oil from Empire Sources 
Investigations at the Imperial Institute 


NG seeds and oil from Empire sources is the subject of a 
October issue of the Bulletin of the Imperial 





ep in he 

Ins It is stated that a sample of tung oil of Alezrites 

For from Assam was noteworthy for its pale colour, and 
he chemical properties were as good or even better than 
ose of American tung oil. The oil from seeds sent from 


Dehra Dun, India, was well up to standard and equal to the 


i 


best American tung oil in every respect. The oil content of 
these seeds was found to be abnormal, but this was ascribed 
to the large number of emptv seeds found. Previously it 


was thought that Dehra Dun seed was conspicuously deficient 








n oil, and of low quality. Fruits in the sample from New 
South Wales were of normal character and yielding as much 
il (20 to 21.5 per cent.) as those from Florida. The oil was 
satisfactory quality, being similar to tung oil of American 
Chinese origin Consignments of similar oil ought to be 

readily saleable in the United Kingdom and other countries 

The Aleurites Fordii seeds from Natal were of good quality 
The oil was of good, clear and satisfactory quality. On 
examination of the oil, it was found that the refractive index, 
line value and beha\ ir on heating would satisfy the stan- 
lard specifications for tung oil as ued by the British Stan- 
irds Institutior lhe sample of oil from Nyasaland was of 
utstanding quality as regards colour and acid value, while 
ts chemical characteristics were in accord with those normall\ 
ec ‘ f he species On test the oil was found to drv ir 

1 normal manner, vielding a satisfactory film 

\ sample of oil from Aleurites Montana, Cevlon, was rather 
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paler than the normal, and possessed a desirably low acid 
value. Although there are no standard specifications tot 
Vontana oils, as such, and in consequence of which they some 
times fall outside tung oil specification rance in some respects, 
nevertheless oil of this quality would be quite saleable and 
aluable on the British market at the moment for varnish 


making. In comparison, a sample of oil from lleurites Mon 


tana fruits, from China, proved to be remarkable for its 
colour and acid value, which approached those of commercial 
The oil showed a low refractive index and 
lengthened heat test, both of which are characteristic of the 
Vontana species It also showed admirable drying proper- 
and was regarded as entirely promising as a varnish oil 


The Value of Research 


Application of Discoveries 
DR. JAMES BELI paper at a luncheon of 
Rotary Club recently on ‘‘ The Importance of Academic 
Practically everything we used, he said, had 
Science, which began 


Chinese -oils. 


fies 





read a the Dublin 


Resear eg 
been improved by scientific discovery. 
with prehistoric man, had continued in a crude form until 
the thirteenth century, when the Franciscan friar, Roger 
Bacon, introduced experiments to test the truth of his scien- 
tific theories This had led, to research done 
by workers in industrial firms, whose discoveries in applied 
science were directly due to earlier discoveries in pure science. 
For example, in 1892, Lord Rayleigh, by trying to find the 


nowadays, 


density of nitrogen gas, discovered argon, the value of 
which was of infinitely greater importance than the know- 
ledge of the density of nitrogen. Further investigation was 
undertaken, and led to the discovery of four new gases, 


including helium and neon. 

Another example of research in pure science which had 
brought about some important results in applied science, 
was the use of selenium, discovered over a century ago. Again 
Michael Faradav’s experiments with magnets had led to dis- 
coveries, the value of which to Great Britain alone, must 
now he estimated in thousands of millions of pounds. No 
one could ever anticipate when a piece of purely theoretical 
information might prove useful in its applications. 





Concentrated Nitric* Acid 
New Fauser Synthetic Process 


over the earlier methods for the pro- 
nitric acid in concentrated form are 
Fauser process based upon the exother- 
mic reaction between nitrogen tetroxide, water and oxygen at 
moderate temperatures and pressures. According to A. 
Sander ‘‘ Chem. Fabrik,’’ November 2, 1932, pp. 412-414) the 
researches of Fauser as described by him before the Nationa! 
Italian Chemical Congress held in Rome earlier in the year 
have shown the reaction is considerably accelerated by moder- 
ate increase in temperature, the reaction period of 12 hours 
it 15° C. and so atmospheres being reduced to one of 4 hours 
on increasing the temperature to 70° C. In actual practice 
water is replaced by dilute nitric acid such as is obtained 
luring absorption of gases in the synthetic ammonia process. 

Technical difficulties hitherto bound up with the production 
of liquid nitrogen tetroxide have been overcome by 
Fauser. Great inconveniences attended the process former], 
emploved at Bodio (Italy), involving isolation of the tetroxide 
in liquid form by cooling to —50° C., and a fatal explosion led 
to its abandonment, but it has now been found possible to 
obtain the nitrogen oxide in liquid form by compressing the 
gas to 8 atmospheres at a temperature of — 10° C. 

Concentrated (98 per cent.) nitric acid can be obtained by 
the new Fauser with remarkable economy, for the 
necessary oxygen can usually be obtained as a by-product in 
such operations as the manufacture of nitrogen from liquid 
air or the production of hydrogen by electrolysis of water. 
Heating plant is superfluous, the exorthermic character of the 
reaction sufficing to heat up the mixture to the moderate tem- 
perature at which the process is worked. The energy required 
0 compress the gases is about 12 kilowatt hours per ton of 
concentrated nitric acid, so that the cost of the concentrated 
acid depends in the main upon the cost of production of liquid 
tetroxide 


NOTABLE advantages 
duction of synthetic 
possessed bv the new 


also 


process 


nitrogen 
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Trade Opportunities in New Zealand 
A Good Market for Paints and Varnish 


\ REPORT on economic conditions in New Zealand during 1931 
and up to the end of April, 1932, has lately been published by 
the Department of Overseas Trade (H.M. Stationery Oftice, 
price 3s.). It is stated that the depression in the year 1930 
lasted throughout the year 1931, during which the overseas 
trade suffered from a continuance in the fall of prices for 
export products. In spite of an increase in the production 
of inost primary products, the exports fell in value from 
£44,909,000 to £35,200,000 in New Zealand currency. The 
imports fell to much greater extent, viz., from £43,000,000 to 
£24,800,000. The year finished with a favourable trade bal- 
ance of just over £7,000,000. The adverse rate of exchange, in 
conjunction with a high tariff, has probably been the chief 
factor in bringing down the imports, and it may be antici- 
pated that in the near future the balance of trade will so 
adjust itself as to conform more closely with the results ex- 
perienced during the last two years. Apart from a small 
favourable balance with France, the only country with which 
New Zealand has a favourable trade balance is the United 
Kingdom, whose purchases from New Zealand were more than 
twice the value of the goods which New Zealand purchased 
from the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom share of 
New Zealand’s import trade during the last three years has 
steadily increased, but is still under 50 per cent. There is 
a corresponding steady drop in the United States’ share. 


Total Imports 

The total imports of drugs, chemicals, and druggists’ wares 
in 1931 amounted to £971,239 of which the United Kingdom 
share was £506,862. These figures may be compared with 
£1,185,096 and £608,313 respectively for the previous year. 

In regard to fertilisers it is pointed out that New Zealand 
uses large quantities of artificial fertilisers of various kinds. 
Indeed, the importance of top dressing is becoming increas- 
ingly appreciated as the area treated extends. There is a 
considerable and increasing local manufacture of chemical 
fertilisers; this amounted in 1929-30 to £1,389,574 and in 1931! 
to £1,156,901. There is a large production of manures as a 
by-product from the freezing works and from the boiling-down 


and manure works. The local production of manures con-* 


siderably overshadows imports, which amounted in value in 
1931 to £522,095. Of these, imports to the value of £237,299 
were of kinds not produced in the United Kingdom, such as 
nitrate of soda, rock phosphates, etc. The imports in the 
severely competitive class amounted to £245,033 of which only 
£26,680 came from the United Kingdom. These included 
basic slag to the total value of £194,936, of which £26,765 
was the share of the United Kingdom; £25,103 the share of 
Germany; and £141,088 the share of Belgium. The whole of 
the imports of superphosphates, however, came from the 
United Kingdom. 
Oil Competition 

The great bulk of the imported oils, fats and waxes are of 
products in which the United Kingdom does not compete; in 
fact in 1931 over 83 per cent. fell into this category. This 
is, of course, mainly due to the imports of motor spirit which 
accounted for over 70 per cent. of the non-competitive im- 





ports. Amongst the competitive cases may be mentioned 
lubricating oils, for which the figures were as follows: 
1930 1931 
J. 
. ve oe 4 
United Kingdom sh a 19,657 sa 37,908 
\ustralia kg ee ii 17,814 ine 6,316 
United States << — 300,088 ne 120,180 
Other countries ca ve 2,613 oe 4,018 
Total ... 340,172 .» 168,512 





It was stated in the previous annual report that there was 
reason to think that an increasing share of the trade would 
be obtained by United Kingdom firms: the increase of from 
6 per cent. to 23 per cent. in its share shows clearly that the 
view was justified. 

The total value of imported paints and varnishes in 1931 


amounted to £196,695 of which the United Kingdom share 


0 


was £130,577. The two other chief suppliers were Australia 
with £28,747 and the United States with £26,674. The three 
main items are paints mixed ready for use, whitelead ground 
in oil, and dry colours. In the first case the main competi- 
tion is from the United States, the figures being for the two 
vears as follows :— 


1930 1931 

; 4 & 
United Kingdom 70,629 ; 38,353 
United States 38,118 ; 16,635 
Other countries oe bee 11,902 ey 6,882 
Total nie 120,649 as 61,870 


Here it will be seen that the United Kingdom share has in- 
creased from 59 to 62 per cent. For whitelead ground in oil 
the trade is largely in United Kingdom firms’ hands, holding 
£40,381 out of a total imports of £49,887. In dry colours the 
competition is from Australia. 

There is a considerable local production of paints and 
varnishes. For the years ended March 1, 1930 and 1931, there 
were thirteen factories producing products to the value of 
£184,141 and £169,427 respectively. This value steadily rose 
year by year until 1931, while the value of the imports de- 
clined. In 1931 the value of the local production fell. The 
duties are in general 244 per cent. under the British preferen- 
tial tariff and 42% per cent. under the general tariff. 





Indian Institute of Science 
Report for the Year 1932-33 


liik report of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, for 
the vear 1931-32 shows that much useful research work was 
done during the year, especially in the departments of 
organic chemistry and bio-chemistry. In the first depart- 
ment the petrol vield of sandalwood dust and also the extrac- 
tion of oxalic acid are being investigated; investigation of 
the chemical composition of crocodile oils, chrysalis oil and 
‘* Ben oil ’’ has been completed. Research on the colouring 
constituents of Alkanet root and the extraction of dye from 
Mysore lac on a large scale has been in progress, and a 
method has been worked out to prepare laccaid acid in 
an ash-free condition. Preparation of tannin extracts from 
Thangadi (cassia auriculabay and of nux vomica extracts from 
local materials has also been undertaken. 

In the department of bio-chemistry studies are in progress 
01 the possibility of the utilisation of gourds and other indi- 
genous vegetables for the manufacture of pectin, and the 
inter-relations between sugars, pectins hemi-celluloses and 
lignin. The standardisation of conditions relating to the 
preparation of different types of milked and malted foods 
from indigenous materials has also been entrusted to a special 
research worker, while the possibility as been established of 
producing in India various types of enzyme preparations 
largely used in medicines and industrv. Another research in 
progress is the determination of temperature and humidity 
most suitable for preserving for long periods soft-skinned 
fruits such as mango and plaintain. Success has also been 
attained in preparing a variety of polishes, lacquers and 
paints, using lac as their basic material, and in the produc- 
tion of an insulating varnish for the impregnation of trans- 
former coils. 

In agricultural chemistry, definite evidence has _ been 
been obtained that minute quantities of aqueous extracts of 
dried blood, farm yard manure and pressed yeast have growth- 
promoting factors which are distinctly out of proportion to 
their organic matter. In an investigation on spike disease 
in sandalwood, evidence has been obtained to show that there 
are certain varieties of strains of sandalwood that resist the 
disease. Such plants are characterised by profuse root 
development and a marked tendency to link themselves with 
the roots of other plants. The origin of the disease and the 
manner in which it spreads are still obscure, 
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New Technical Books 


\ICHRO-CHEMICAL LABORATORY MANUAL. By Friedrich Emich. 


[Translated by Frank Schneider. Pp. 180. Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd. 18s. 6d. 
Courses of instruction in micro-chemical methods are now 


being given by several colleges and universities in this coun- 

should admirably text for such 
as well as for the object of providing self instruction 
to whom such courses are not available. The 
edition appeared in 1924, but rapidly went out 


rhis book serve as a 
rses. 


tudents 


(,erman 


f print, showing that the need for such a compilation ot 
ractical facts existed. The entire subject matter 1s of a 
practical nature, and‘the translator has endeavoured to attain 
maximum clarity even at the expense of brevity. Many 


micro methods are now displacing macro methods, for certain 
problems can be solved by means of micro methods which 
would otherwise require a disproportionately larger expendi- 
material, time and energy. The chemist who does not 
employ such methods neglects a valuable laboratory tool, but 
find full for the construction ot 
the necessary apparatus and accessories, together with the 
procedure adopted in carrying out analytical tests and deter 


ture of 


this book he will details 


ninations 


7 * * 


[HE STRUCTURE OF MOLECULES. Edited by P. Debye. Author- 
ised translation by Winifred M. Deans. Pp. go. 
Blackie and Sons, Ltd. 15s. 

[his book is a translation of *‘ Molekiilstructur which is 
sed on lectures given at a conference in Leipzig, organised 
Professor Debye in 1931. Our knowledge of the details 
molecular structure has greatly advanced within recent 


vears, and it is some of the workers actually responsible for 
hese advances who discuss the problem from various points 

view \n attempt has been made to give a comprehensive 
survey of the whole subject, as well as an indication of pos- 


sible lines for future development. Problems of free rota- 
tion about single and double carbon bonds are dealt with by 
K. L. Wolf, of Kiel; experimental results obtained from 
band spectroscopy of polyatomic molecules are given by R. 
Mecke, of Heidelberg; the Raman effect and the structure of 
molecules and crvstals is the subject of contributions by F. 
Rasetti, of Rome, and G. Placzek, of Leipzig. Band spectra 

dissociation receives the attention of Miss H. Sponer, 

Gottingen; the predissociation gf molecules, that of V. 
Henri Marseilles, and R. de L. Kronig, of Groningen: 


electronic structure of molecules is 


Herzberg, of Darmstadt. 


st ilency and the 


ntributed by Gc 


es ee @ 
\NALYTICAL CHEMISTRY: A TEXTBOOK FOR A ONE-YEAR COM- 
BINATION COURSE IN QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE 
Works. By John C. Ware. Pp. 462. Chapman and 


Hall, Lta. 
One-year courses in analytical chemistry are offered in many 
colleges to meet the requirements of students who wish to 
obtain a general knowledge of the subject but who do not 
care to devote one year to qualitative analysis and another 
year to quantitative analysis. In the actual selection of the 
such a course, considerable difficulty is experi- 
In the first place, the majority of authors have treated 
qualitative and quantitative analysis as two independent sub- 
jects, but in this book the fundamental theoretical material is 
first presented and then applied to the reaction in qualitative 
ind quantitative analysis. Such a method should result in 
reat conservation of time and in greater clarity for the sub- 
Part | certain definitions and laws 
usually presented in general chemistry and then presents the 
m concerning ions, ionisation, chemical 
for the development of 
of analytical chemistry. Part II 
contains laboratory work that emphasises the qualitative 
tests for radicles, procedures being supplemented by notes 
on the details of manipulation. Part III contains quantita- 
and these are preceded by a discussion 
calibration of weights, methods of 


99¢ 
“e>. 


3d. 


material for 


enced 


1ecT 


t matter reviews 


yst essential facts 
which are 
theoretical background 


equilibria, et necessary 


ve determinations, 
£ +) 


Ol Li¢ 


calculating results, 


analytical balance, 


ec. 


[HE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE DRUGS Staftord Allen 


and Sons, Ltd., London. ts. 


Pp. 135. 


[his book, which has been issued by the Technical Depart- 
ment of Stafford Allen and Sons, Ltd., who are well-known 
is manufacturing chemists and essential oil distillers, con 
tains an account of the most important medicinal vegetable 
products of which Empire supplies are available. It should 
be of especial interest to those who deal in crude drugs o1 
who wish to become acquainted with the history of their cul- 
tivation and uses. The book is profusely illustrated, and 
many of the photographs have been taken by the statt on 
\llen’s farms at Long Melford, Suffolk, where the firm culti- 


vates aconite, belladonna, camomile, digitalis, dill, hem- 
lock, henbane, lavender, peppermint, pyrethrum, valerian 
and many other drug-producing plants. 
* > 
THE FREE ENERGIES OF SOME ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. By 
George Sutton Parks and Hugh Martin Huffman. Pp. 
251. New York: Chemical Catalog Co. 4.50. 


In preparing this monograph, which is one of the series 
published under the direction ot the American Chemical 
Society, the authors have striven not only to present the 
available free energy values in a usable torm but also to 
indicate where the physico-chemical data are unreliable and 
further verification or possibly alterations. Anyone 
glancing through a few of the pages should easily find numer- 
ous topics for future The present work should 
be regarded as a pioneer contribution, since free energy data 
in greater numbers and of accuracy must 
be obtained before thermodynamics can attain to its maximum 
effectiveness in the solution of 


need 
| 
researches. 


greater increased 


ore 


ganic problems. 


* * . 


|.ABORATORY METHODS OF ORGANIC ( 
mann. Completely revised by 
416. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
In re-writing this book the theoretical and practical require 
ments have been deliberately increased. The idea of making 
the preparative work at once an explanation and a living 
xperience of the science has demanded a re-arrangement of 
the subject matter. The general part of the book as well as 
he analytical part has been shortened in order to make more 
space for the preparative part, and the increase in the num- 
ber of preparations is intended to provide variety and to coun- 
eract a tendency towards routine in practical 
organic chemistry. With a view to stimulating the interest 
f{ the student in biochemistry, two enzymic processes havé 
been included. The saccharification of potato starch is car- 
ried out with reference to the quantitative aspects and the 
mash is subsequently fermented. In addition the prepara- 
tion of invertase from yeast and the polarimetric observation 
of the inversion of cane sugar are described. 


HEMISTRY. 
Heinrich 


By L. Gattet 
Wieland. Pp 


stereotyped 
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Progress of the British Cyanides Co., Ltd. 


Development of a New Industry 


THE annual general meeting of the British Cyanides Co., 
Ltd., was held in London, on November 16, when Mr. C. F. 
Rowsell (the chairman) presided. The chairman said he 
thought he might refer with considerable satisfaction to two 
outstanding features in regard to the position of the com- 
pany, the first being that they were re-entering the dividend 
list, with every prospect of continuing in it with increasing 
dividends, and the second that they had undoubtedly estab- 
lished the Beatl ware and the Beetle powders as of the high- 
est quality and the best sellers in the plastic industry. The 
profit on trading for the year at £35,137, against £21,960 in 
the previous year, showed a very substantial advance. They 
vere transferring £5,497 from the year’s profit to reserve 
account, bringing it up to £25,000. The balance of profit for 
the year, after providing for research, patent charges and 
experimental outlay, was £9,320, against £2,927 in the pre- 
vious year. Shares and stocks in associated companies were 
£19,097, included shares in the Cotton Treating Syndicate, 
Synthetic Plastics Co., and the Moat Estates, Ltd., the latter 
being an investment in freehold property which was origin- 
ally entered into to secure accommodation for their workmen. 
Holdings in subsidiary companies, which included Beetle Pro- 
ducts Co., the Streetly Manufacturing Co., and Beatl Sales, 
l.td., stood in their books, having regard to their earning 
capacity, at a very low figure, namely, less than £90,000, and 
there was no figure in the books to represent goodwill o1 
patent rights. 

Mr. Kenneth M. Chance (managing director), in seconding 
the motion for the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
that in all the thirty years during which he had been inti 
mately connected with the management of the company he 
did not remember any 


period which was comparable to that- 


under review for its remarkable changes in the fortune of 
the company. The year started badly with the political crisis 
and the departure from the gold standard, and in Octobe1 
the decision was gradually forced upon the directors that the 
manufacture of prussiate of soda must be closed down and 
the larger part of their chemical works thereby thrown into 
idleness. The depression in trade largely reduced the Christ- 
mas sales of Beatl tableware, and the decline in orders fol 
moulding powder for this purpose accentuated the loss that 
had already been felt from the absence of orders for mould- 
ing ships’ fittings. 

A small committee had been formed with instructions to 
investigate the whole process of Beetle moulding powders, 
to put forward proposals for improvement and to lay befor« 
the board a scheme for reorganising the factory so as to make 
it capable of the maximum output possible in the factory 
building. The committee produced a scheme which, when 
complete, would provide an output which at the time appeared 
io be far in advance of their requirements for some years. 
\rrangements were made to proceed with the suggested re 
arrangement, and it indeed fortunate that the scheme 
Was on paper and actually in hand when the deluge of orders 
that they experienced later in the year fell upon them. 

(he administration of the company and its subsidiaries had 
tor the past eighteen months been going through a process ot 
evolution. The British Cyanides Co. was now not only the 
proprietor but the sole director of all its subsidiaries. 
subsidiary had a management committee, and there was als 
a technical committee in control of research, and the work of 
all these committees was correlated by a co-ordinating com 
mittee which met at intervals to review and co-ordinate the 
the individual committees. 


Was 


kach 


work done by 








Chemical Matters in Parliament 


IN the House of Commons on November 15, Mr. George Hall 
Merthyr Tydvil, Aberdare) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in view of the progress made in the pro- 
duction of oil from coal by hydrogenation and low-tempera- 
ture carbonisation the Government would grant 
such assistance as would enable large-scale plants to be 
erected; and would the Government consider the erection of 
some of the plants in South Wales? 

Dr. Burgin: I am not yet in a position to add anything 
to what was said on this subject by the Prime Minister on 
November 7 during the debate on unemployment. 

Mr. Lewis then asked the Secretary for Mines what his 
Department was doing to encourage investigation as to the 
extraction of benzol from coal on a commercial basis. 

Mr. Brown: For a considerable number of years the pro- 
duction of benzol from coal has been carried on on a commer- 
cial basis. The average annual production of crude benzol 
in the past three years has amounted to about 48,000,000 gal. 

Chemical Defence 

On November 16, Mr. T. Williams (York, West Riding, 
Don Valley) asked the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
what was the composition of the chemical defence commit- 
tee; how many of them were neither civil servants nor mem- 
bers of the armed forces; the names of such members and 
the capacities in which they acted, and the salaries or allow- 
ances which they received from the chemical defence depart- 
ment; and whether the committee received advice from any 
persons who were not members and, if so, who they were and 
what fees they received. 

The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Duff 
Cooper): I am sending the hon. member a statement showing 
the composition of the committee, which members are neithe1 
civil servants nor members of the armed forces, and the 
imount of honoraria paid to such members in the financial 
year 1931. The committee from time to time receives advice 
from numerous other scientists who are not members, fo1 
which honoraria may be granted under stipulated conditions 
lhe amounts so paid in the year 1931 totalled £7 us. 1d. 


processes, 





Mr. Williams then asked who was responsible for making 
poisonous materials in Great Britain against which protective 
devices were tested ? 

Mr. Cooper: Chemicals required for the testing of respira- 
tors are obtained from the chemical industry. 

Mr. Williams: Would the hon. gentleman be good enough 
to reply to the question on the Order Paper and state who is 
responsible for making poisonous materials against which pro- 
tective devices are tested ? 

Mr. Cooper: The chemical 

Mr. Williams: Is the 
particular chemical industry? 

Mr. Cooper: The chemical industry in this country. 

Chemical Warfare Research 

Mr. T. Williams also asked the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office what were the amounts spent on chemical warfare 
research in the following countries: France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, United States of America and Japan for 1931-32, 01 
for the latest year for which figures were available? 

Mr. Cooper: No figures for the amounts spent on chemical 
warfare research are published in respect of any of the coun- 
tries named with the exception of the United 
\merica, where appropriation under this head for the year 
ending June 30, 1932, 


industry. 


hon. gentleman referring to an\ 


States of 


Was given in estimates as $323,050. 


Fuel Oil 


Lieutenant-Col. Watts-Morgan for M1 David Davies 
Glamorgan, Pontypridd) asked the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty whether the Admiralty had yet purchased any synthetic 
fuel oil produced in this country; and, if so, what was the 
number of tons of such oil purchased in the years 1929, 1930, 
1931, and 1932, giving the price paid per ton in each year? 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Captain Wallace): It is 
presumed that the hon. member’s question refers to low tem 
perature and hydrogenated oils. The following quantitie- 
of these oils have been purchased during the period in que-- 
tion : 1929, 20 tons; 1930, 540 tons; 1931, 224 tons: 1932, 22 
It is not in the public interest to publish the prices paid 


tons. 


British Celanese, 
Artificial Silk 
the Chancery Division, Mr. 

t British 


() November 17, 0 Justice 


Celan- 


hearing of the action by 








eK ( eainst Courtaulds, Ltd., for an imjunction re- 
<trai the infringement of three patents relating to the 
»yroduction of artificial silk The plaintiffs alleged that be- 

en January. 1026, and July, 1931, the defendant company 


‘sentry works made or sold materials and used 
nachinery constructed in breach of the patents. 


patents was denied and the de- 


Infringement of all the ; ; 
l that they were invalid on various 


endant company alleged 
chiefly prior publication and prior common general 
h for revocation on those 


vrounds, 
nowled ll | 


lai 7, | 
ey counter-Claimed 


erounads 


Sir Arthur Colefax, K.C., Mr. Craig Henderson, K.C., Mr. 


I. J]. Neep and Mr. H. D. Russell Clarke appeared for the 
plaintiff company, and Mr. James Whitehead, K.C., Sit 


[Trevor Watson, K.C., and Mr. 


Stafford. Cripps, K.C., Mr. 
Mr. L. W. Heald 


} 


G. Tookey for the defendant company. 
held a watching brief on behalf of Cellulose Acetate Silk 
i 
Mr. G. H. Baillie was examined at length on the question 


f anticipation and prior knowledge, and gave his opinions 


that there was neither anticipation or prior user of the plain- 


A Wonderful Process 
W itnes cross-€ xamined as to the basis ot his opinion 
t th been no prior publication. With regard to 
e firs witness said when he first saw the filament 





comme a 
a very remarkable thing for filaments s 
It was a surprise to him that the 


jown from the casing it struck him then that it was 
fine as that and to 


find no means of support. 
filaments could be hung on the liquid. 

Dealing with the second patent, witness said he never saw 
cap spin visited the works. It 





nning for artificial silk till he 
was a wonderful thing to see. 

With regard to the third patent, that was taken out in 1922, 
two vears after the second patent, and witness acknowledged 


at anvbody could then have seen what was the earlie1 
patent. 

The third patent dealt with the cross section of the thread, 
which depended upon the spinning conditions. This, he was 
id by the plaintiffs. Uniformity in spinning was desirable 

Mr. Watson: So far as this patent goes if his lordship 
should hold that the directions are to keep your conditions 
f spinning as constant as possible between different cells, 
that that is not an invention, but an obvious 
y get uniformity ? 
\Vitness: That in itself is not an invention. 


Witness agreed that there was no hint of change of sec- 


ou would agree 


Nat anvbody would ao to 


ion. He took it that the invention was that the quality and 
uniformity depended upon the conditions set out in the speci- 
ncati 
ry’ a) 
r'hree Important Factors 
Witness said he could think of no other way of varying 
e quality of the filaments except by altering the spinning 
onditions The claim was one to an apparatus. The three 
mportant things to be borne in mind for spinning conditions 
were temperature of air, velocity, and finally concentration 


of vapours 

On riday, Sir Arthur Colefax, for the plaintiffs, said he 
had an application to make to his lordship. He desired to 
ask permission to give evidence of one or two experiments. 
Plaintiffs wished the defendants to send their representatives 
to see those experiments at their works at Spondon. The 
plaintiffs wished to show the defendants nitro-cellulose being 
spun and cap wound in a cell identical with and in fact work- 


for the industrial production in their 


ing for 

silk. 
Secondly the plaintiffs would like to show the defendants 

the effect of lubrication on cap twisting cellulose acetate silk 

He meant that they would show in the presence of the de- 

fendants’ experts one cap carrying through the winding with- 
ut lubrication 


works oT acetatt 





Ltd. v. 
Patents—Plaintifis’ Case Closed 
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Ltd. 


Courtaulds, 


Thirdly, to make an experiment using a cap with a polished 
deliberate], The experiments 
not take very long. 
Whitehead, for the defendants, said this was essen- 
the Court, but he would point out that 
the plaintiffs had been aware of the fact that nitro-cellulose 
was one of the things specifically mentioned ever since the 
patents were in force and it seemed a little late to make an 
application to demonstrate that. With regard to cap spin- 
ning he did not think that was of very much importance. 

His lordship said he was prepared to accede to Sir Arthur’s 
ipplication as he was anxious not to cut anything out of this 
lengthy and complex matter. 

It was arranged that the Court should not sit on Tuesday 
when the experiments would be made at Spondon. , 

On Monday, Mr. G. H. Baillie was further cross-examined 
by Mr. Watson. He expressed the opinion that dry spinning 
downwards of viscose was not a practical process. It was 
possible because he had seen it done, but it was not a prac- 


or smooth edge, 
would 


Mr. 


tially a 


polished. 


matter tor 


ticable 
Witness had never seen cap spinning in the textile trade, 
but he had seen it done at Spondon and Coventry. 


proc ess. 


Wednesday’s Proceedings 


On Wednesday when the Court resumed, Sir Arthur Colefax, 
for the plaintiffs, said as his lordship was aware the plain- 
tiffs had showed to the defendants’ experts at Spondon cer- 
tain experiments. At the moment there were no records of 
those experiments, but they were being typed. They would 
contain a statement as to the agreed facts. He suggested 
that the better course would be to re-call Mr. Baillie, if 
necessary, after Mr. Gill, the defendants’ expert, had given 
evidence on the point. 

Mr. Whitehead agreed that that would be the best course 
to adopt and his lordship assented. 

Hector West, in the employment of plaintiffs at Spondon, 
as a jack spinner, from 1921, said the thread came on the 
bobbin, which was mounted upright. It had a traverse. There 
were horizontal bobbins on two machines. The films were 
wound on the bobbins without twist in every case at that 
time. When the bobbins were full they were sent to the silk 
store, where they were weighed and sent to the twisting de- 
partment. Caps for cap spinning were added to the machines 
in the latter part of 1922. After that cap spinning was put 
on all machines, and the filaments were then wound twisted. 
By the end of 1923 there were 20 to 30 machines running and 
they were being run continuously. 


Reduction in Waste 


Miss Lydia Wall, another employee of the plaintiffs from 
1920, said she worked at first at the twisting machines. The 
artificial silk then came to them untwisted. Later the twist- 
ing came into operation generally and from that time there 
was not half the amount of waste. 

Mr. Charles Wesley Addy, Master of Science, said he was 
now superintendent of the spinning department of the plain- 
tiffs’ at Spondon. He went to the plaintiff company in 1918 
as a chemist and in 1925 was assistant superintendent of the 
spinning plant. In the old type of machines to-day the spin- 
ning speed was from 100 to 180 metres a minute. Working 
45 denier at 180 metres g filament twist the temperature would 
be about 72° C. On the new plant the speed ranged from 
100 to 310 Metres a minute. Heavier loads were spun rang- 
ing trom 75 to 195 metres and parcels up to 300. 

Sir Arthur: Now I come to cap spinning at Spondon. Do 
vou alter or not in cap twisting the speed of the bobbin in 
denier ?—We do not. 

Have you a standard speed at Spondon ?—Yes, approxi- 
mately 11,000 revolutions a minute, subject to normal slip. 
We never vary the speed. 

Take a denier of 300 and the old casing, can you say 
whether you spin at a spinning speed of 100 to 120 metres a 
minute ?—Yes, and wind it on the bobbins of cap spinning 
device, maintaining the standard speed. 
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Sir Statford Cripps, K.C., cross-examined. Witness said 
on the old machines they could produce denier up to 300 by 
regulating speed, temperature and acetate air concentration. 
Whatever denier they were spinning they kept the same con- 
centration of acetone. All they would vary was the air. 
lf they were asked for a 2.6 twist they would spin at 100 
metres. Witness was aware that the plaintiffs now sold less 
heavily twisted yarn than they did in 1925 and 1920. 

Witness said they still found faults in the yarn which were 
not obvious. ‘The faults would not be in evidence until they 
into the fabric. It was very dithcult to trace the fault 
back to the particular machine or cap. ‘There were faults 
to-day which could be seen in the fabric and which had not 
been solved. If one could arrive at the difticulty it was 
obvious how to cure it. With regard to the dope it was much 
the same as in 1925, except that the concentration was altered. 
The spinning of the material now varied in viscosity, from 
what it was in 1925. They had spun at higher viscosities 
than he had mentioned, but they had not been applied to the 
plant. He had no experience of any other solvent than 
acetate or acetate with alcohol. They had spun from a vis- 
cosity ranging from 16 to 700. 

Sir Stafford Cripps asked witness if he was aware that in 
a prospectus in February, 1920, Sir Harry McGowan stated 
that plaintiffs had at their works for months been producing 
artificial silk successfully. 

Sir Arthur Colefax objected. He wished to correct a 
statement he made in his opening, that prior to the date of 
the patent there had been no production of acetate silk. He 
withdrew that statement in the face of the prospectus pro- 
duced. With regard to the question put by his learned 
friend, the defendants pleaded want of subject matter and for 


got 


that they relied on prior common general knowledge. Under 
those circumstances he objected to the question. 
His lordship thought the witness should give his answe1 


and witness, amid laughter, said 
Summing Up of Plaintiffs’ Case 

Mr. Craig Henderson, K.C., then summed up the case fot 
the plaintiffs and pointed out that the characteristics of the 
plaintiffs’ spinning was the upward bobbin. By their patents 
the plaintitfs had achieved something which had never been 
known and which was considered unattainable. The spin- 
ning was such as had never been thought of and the pro- 


cesses brought new knowledge. He asserted that the de- 
fendants had copied the plaintiffs’ invention and included 


all its features in their factory at Coventry for the produc- 
tion of acetate silk, The plaintiffs had brought new know- 
ledge to the industry and it was the first high speed process 
discovered. The adoption of it for downward spinning en- 
abled them to make use of multiple jet which had previously 
been used in viscose manufacture. They found that Cour- 
taulds who had previously replaced viscose against all others 
comers were compelled to adopt this process. They equipped 
a factory at Coventry not to make viscose but to meet any 
new competition. He contended that Courtaulds had copied 
entirely and deliberately the process described in plaintiffs’ 
invention and had included its features in their apparatus 
which they had used for the manufacture of cellulose acetate 
silk. No other company had greater technical reserves at 
their command than Courtaulds and yet their experts had 
been entirely unable to start that manufacture except by a 
process which was a copy of plaintiffs’. He said that deliber- 
ately because although there was on the pleadings a denial 
of infringement, that infringement was now admitted. Not 
me question had been put to the plaintiffs’ witnesses with 
regard to non-infringement of the first patent and they started 
with the fact that they were compelled to rely solely on the 
plea of invalidity of the letters patent. It was significant 
that the time at which they took up this process, in 1925-6, 
Was just the time when it had been successfully launched by 
plaintiffs. The Celanese Co.’s invention had enormously ad- 
vanced the industry and high speed spinning had been made 
possible. The fact was that this new industry had reached 
such a position that Courtaulds had been compelled to follow 
suit as the highest proof of its great commercial success. He 
submitted confidently that there was abundant subject matte 
for the letters patent in the invention and the novelty could 
not be disputed. 

The hearing is proceeding. 
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The Tendering of Cellulose 


Influence of Vat Dyestuffs 


lt influence of certain vat dyestutis on the tendering ot 
cellulose when exposed, was the subject of a paper which 
C. M. Whittaker read at a meeting of the Manchester Section 
of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. Mr. W. F. A. Ermen 
presided. 


Mr. Whittaker said that his lecture should be considered 
as an empirical report of hundreds of tests which demon- 
strated emphatically the necessity for fundamental investi- 


gation. While he and his colleagues who had been associated 
with him in the necessary experiments were most anx1ous 
to avoid doing any injustice to any particular dyestuff, yet 
they were equally concerned to defend viscose from the unjust 
condemnation to which it had been subjected through ignor- 
ance. The main purpose of the paper was to show that 
viscose was not the only form of cellulose which had deteriora- 
ted on exposure to light and atmosphere, but also that cotton 
behaved upon exactly parallel lines. It was merely due to 
the fact that viscose had a lower initial wet tenacity than 
cotton which made viscous appear to tender more easily. The 
practical solution of the problem, in the meantime, was to 
avoid the use of certain vat dyestuffs. 

\s a result of the investigations which had been already 
made it was found that the tenacity of cellulose decreased 
and numbers, so that the 
exposed 


with increase of fluidity 
chemical tests for might be relied upon 
in a great Measure as a indication of the degree of 
deterioration. Open-air exposure had a greater deteriorating 
effect than exposure under glass; impure or industrial atmos- 
greatel effect than suburban 
atmospheres; while pure country or seaside atmospheres had 
the least deteriorating effect. The order of relative catalytic 
etiect of the different vat dyestuffs in the deterioration of 
cellulose was practically the same wherever the yarns were 


coppet 
cellulose 
correct 


phere had a deteriorating 


exposed, Certain vat dysetuffs tended to inhibit the deteriora- 
tion of cellulose on exposure, but no Case Was recorded of 
a blue casement curtain tendering The bigher concentra- 
tions of vat dyestutfs appeared to be a slightly greater de 
teriorating effect. It had been observed that direct cotton 


colours had an inhibiting effect on the deterioration of cellu 


lose on exposure ; on the other h ind, bleached cotton is highly 


degraded by a relatively short exposure to sunlight and 
atmosphere. 
Oxygen as Active Tendering Agent 

Cotton was not appreciably, if at all, superior to viscose, 
and it was only the lower initial wet strength of viscose that 
made the latter appear to ceteriorate more. The fact that 
vat blue viscose casements were never returned for tender- 
ing was ample proof that viscose dyed with safe vat dyestuffs 


Since sunlight 


atmosphere were the causa- 


was eminently suitable tor casement fabrics 
humidity and impurities in the 
tive factors of deterioration, a test by which the relative 
effect of these factors separated would be of the 
greatest assistance in determining the border line vat dye- 
stuffs, such as Red BN, gave rise to isolated 
complaint by the consumer. Experiments had shown that 
the presence of light oxygen was the active tendering agent, 
and the presence of water might, or might not, accelerate 
change. Deterioration 77 vacuo was negligible. Some inves- 
tigators did not attach much importance to the effect of mois 
ture on dyed yarn. The factor of atmosphere was an elusiv: 
variable, which explained y some districts yielded ten 
dered fabrics and others did not. The degree of tendering 
between individual dyestuffs was relatively the same in all 
districts, 


could be 


which cases of 


why 





Manufacture of Lead Pigments in Spain 


\W HITE lead is manufactured by three plants in Spain. Total 
ovtput of the pigment in 1930 was 1,753 tons. The largest 
white lead factory, located in the Province of Guipuzcoa, and 


operated by the Real Compania Astruiana de Minas in Ren. 
teria, produced 1,420 tons of white lead and gt4 tons of re¢ 
lead. The other two plant: are those of Viuda de Gay in the 
Prevince of Almeria whose output amounted to, 200 tons in 
1930, and the ‘‘La Tortilla’? mines in the Province of Jaen 


with an output of 133 tons. 
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International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Third Quarterly Statement for 1932 


[HE third quarterly statement of the International Nickel 
Co of Canada, Ltd., reflects an upward turn in the company’s 
isiness during the three months ended September 30. The 
statement shows a net loss of $199,097, after provision for 
taxes, interest, depreciation, depletion and other reserves. 
[his compares with a loss of $629,327 during the second quar- 
ter The net operating income during the third quarter was 
$612,603, as compared with $204,210 for the second quarter. 
his was achieved by an increase in earnings from $470,931 
the second quarter to $871,689, and by a further reduc- 

n in administration and neral expense For the first 
ne m«¢ ths Of 1932 the company shows a net loss of $292,352; 
mpared with a net profit of $4,005,856 for the correspond 

« period last vear. Earnings for the first three-quarters of 
)32, before the deduction for depreciation and depletion, 
$277,055 in excess of the preferred dividend require- 





Solvent Recovery by Active Carbon 
Applications to the Leather and Rubber Industry 





Pwo pay with solvent recovery were read before 
Mancl District Section of the Institution of the 
Rubbe November 21, when Mr. S. A. Braziet 
i rst paper, by J]. Lloyd, emphasised the prevention of 
ste of solvents used in the rubber-proofing industry. 

thor said that the practical and economic solution ot 
his problem had lured investigators to make repeated efforts 
obviate the total loss of a material which represented 
high proportion of manufacturing costs. Very early in the 


the Ministry of Munitions, in conjunction with the 


1 de ment « Scientific and Industrial Research, realised 
need for conserving the limited stocks of 
able solvents, and known solvent recovery methods were 
( id thoroughly investigated ar modifications were 
r oO existing systems. 

second paper, J. C. Liddle dealt with methods of 
ent recovery by means of active carbon. He said that 
pplication of active carbon for the recovery of evaporated 
ents Was receiving ever-increasing attention. The use 
w solvents and softening materials in many chemical 

: s had fundamentally improved the process of manu 


cture an e quality of the manufactured articles. These 
ents we generally speaking, more costly than the older 
- ents d the efficiency of their recovery was a question 


g I e. In the leather industry modern require- 
ments for fancy leather resulted in a demand for a uniform 
greasing, which was now etiected on a large scale with 
venzine, trichlorethvlene, and similar solvents. The spray 
cquering t leather ha also extended gre atly, and the shoe 
istry had of recent years completely changed its method 
working Rubber soles and heels were now commonly 
mployed, being fixed with a solution of crude rubber. Shoe 


lso made soft 


ng In the artificial 


} } 
DV using soivent 
leather 


were impregnated with nitro-cellulose, 


vapour before press- 
Datches of material 
‘ich was mixed with 
ether benzole, alco- 


industry, 


ves, and such solvents as acetone, acetic 


hol and the higher acetates. 


In the rubber industry the solvent naphtha used, although 

° quantity, was not of such high value as the 

vents previously mentioned Up to the last few years, 
bber proofers considered that the total loss of all the solvent 
was unavoidable and a necessary evil. A normal spreading 


yp, employing, say, 20 spreading machines, might lose over 


£3,000 a vear from this source In Manchester, during the 
S hs ‘ alt a dozen firms had adopted the active 
x process, which had proved highly efficient, and this 
ery svstem had now become an economic necessity in 
rubber factories The technique of recovering solvent 


naphtha DV active carbon was comparatively simple, SINnce 
this solvent was stable and its boiling range was not very 
high. There action between the solvent and active 

and therefore polymerisation was not readily set up. 
were no acids formed to cause corrosion. which some- 
times occurred with acetates. 


was no re 
carbon, 
There 
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Recovery of Osmiridium 
Information on Economic Minerals 


[HE second number of ‘“‘ Sands, Clays and Minerals,’’ pub- 
lished by A. L. Curtis, Westmoor Laboratory, Chatteris, 
maintains the high standard of its predecessor. An article 


Tasmania ’’ is of especial interest. 
mainly of irridium and 
rhodium, ruthenium and 
and 


entitled ‘‘ Osmiridium in 
Osmiridium is an alloy, consisting 
osmium with smaller percentages of 
palladium. Its specific gravity varies 
it is the heaviest metal in the world. It was first discovered 
in Tasmania, associated with gold, being regarded as an 
impurity. It is now extensively mined in that country, espe- 
cially on the Adams River. The article referred to deals with 
the processes employed for its Its best known 
commercial use is in gold fountain-pen nibs, the tips of which 
are made of osmiridium in order to lengthen their life. An- 
other article deals with analysis of clay, and a further article 
concerns some little-known uses of clay as in the manufac- 
ture of black lead pencils, paper, soap, ink, medicines, and 
polishes. 


trom 19.3 to 22, 


recovery. 





. 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Manufacture in Soviet Russia 
PHOSPHORUS oxychloride, which is a material of growing im- 
portance in the plastics industry, can be obtained by reaction 
between the elements, or by the action of chlorine on phos- 
phates as well as by the reaction between phosphorus pent- 
xxide and phosphorus pentachloride. The latter process 
originally introduced by Thorpe and Gerhard) has now been 
adopted on the semi-large scale but in a somewhat modified 
form by the Leningrad Institute of Applied Chemistry, and 
involves the chlorination of a mixture of phosphorus pent- 
oxide and trichloride in accordance with the reaction :— 
PO, + sPCi, 4+ 301, = 5 POC, 

From an account of the process given in ‘‘ Now. Techn.,”’ 
Moscow, No. 186 (abstracted in Metallbérse, November 2, 
1932, page 1407), the trichloride and pentoxide are first separ- 
ately produced by chlorination and oxidation of heated phos- 
phorus, the mixture being subsequently chlorinated in a 
slowly rotating mixer, and the oxychloride finally isolated by 
distillation. This modification of the Thorpe-Gerhard pro- 
cess permits of the employment of a lower temperature with 
consequent reduction in the violence of the reaction. 








Oxygen Patents Dispute 


Action Settled 
IN the Chancery Division on November 15, before Mr. |ustice 
|.uxmoore, a settlement was announced in the action by Aktien- 
vesellschaft fiir Industrie-Gasverwertung v. The British 
Oxygen Co., Ltd., in which his lordship reserved judgment in 
July last. 

The plaintiffs, a German company, had discontinued an 
action for infringement of a patent and the British Oxygen 
Co., Ltd., had dropped a counter-claim for revocation of a 
patent, but a counter-claim of the Oxygen Co. had remained 
to be tried for the revocation of two letters patent, zvz.. 
149,233 for improved method and means of storage, transport- 
ing and delivering for use gas under pressure for liquefied 
gases, and 279,041 for an apparatus for preparing compressed 
gases. 

Mr. Swan, who appeared for the defendants, stated that 
this was a matter in which his lordship, before the vacation, 
had reserved judgment. In the interval the parties had come 
to terms and in those circumstances they were not desirous of 
proceeding further with the matter. 

His lordship said by consent all further proceedings would 
be stayed. 





REPORTS indicate that the proposed Egyptian nitrogen fixation 
plant will be operated by the Egyptian Government. The 
project is closely connected with the plan to elevate the 
\ssuan Dam, which will be completed in about three years, 
and as the nitrogen fixation plant will require one year to 
complete, the Government will start work on this project 
after two years, so that both schemes may be completed at 
the same time. 
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News from the Allied Industries 


Matches 

NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION of the Swedish 
Match Co. are proceeding satisfactorily, the final stage having 
been reached. It is understood that all the foreign banks 
have definitely announced their approval of the plan prepared 
by the special reconstruction committee. There are still one 
or two small difficulties to be disposed of, but there is no 
reason to fear that they will not be quickly overcome. ‘They 
are described as being only of a formal character, and con- 
cern some complicated guarantee agreements with two of the 
Swedish banks. It is the intention of the administrators of 
the company to call a special meeting of shareholders fo1 
November 29, at which a new Board of Directors will be pro- 
posed tor election. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


CONDITIONS ON WHICH THE INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT of 
zinc producers should be renewed were examined at a meeting 
held in Paris on November 18. The prolongation of this 
igreement for one year from January 1, 1933, Was decided 
upon. Provisional production quotas for this period, how- 
ever, will be submitted to the different business committees 
and will be fixed definitely at the December meeting. 

INVITATIONS HAVE BEEN SENT OUT for a general conterence 
of world copper producers to be held in New York on Nov- 
ember 28. It will be recalled that Mr. Murdoch, from the 
Noranda Mines, and M. Pisart, from the Katanga Mines in 
the Congo, arrived in New York last week preparatory to the 
conference, which is to discuss the disposal of electrolytic 
stocks and the curtailment of output by the renewal of the 
restriction agreement which expires on December 31. It is 
thought that the existing agreement will be renewed with 
little modification. The formation of an International cartel 
to regulate selling and fix prices is also regarded as probable. 

\PPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for an offer of 350,000 ordinary 
shares of tos. each at 12s. in the Yorkshire Dyeing and 
Proofing Co. This undertaking was registered in December, 
1920, as a private company, and carries on the business of 
dyeing, bleaching, and finishing of textile products, the mills 
situated at Middleton, near Manchester. It has _ re- 
cently been converted into a public company and the capital 
increased to £190,000, divided into 380,000 shares of 10s. each. 
Artificial Silk 

THE GLANZSTOFF-COURTAULDS Co., which has a rayon fac- 
tory at Cologne, has increased its capital by £300,000 (at par) 
to £600,000, the new shares having been taken up by the old 
shareholders, says an Exchange message from Berlin. Thus 
Courtaulds, Ltd., still participate with 50 per cent. The last 
increase of capital, from £200,000 to £300,000, took place in 
1930. 

(‘ONSIDERABLE PROGRESS is reported in the negotiations for 
the entry of Franco-Belgian interests into the German Vis- 
cose-Rayon Syndicate, which also embraces Italian, Dutch 
and Swiss producers. The successful conclusion of the dis- 
cussions in the near future is forecast. 


being 


IN THE COMPULSORY LIQUIDATION of British Netherlands 
\rtificial Silk Co., whose factory was at Wigton, the Official 
Receiver (Mr. FE. T. A. Phillips) has issued a summary of 
the company’s affairs, showing gross liabilities £149,618, of 
which £76,410 are expected to rank, and net assets £855: with 
a total deficiency of £498,575 regarding shareholders. 

IN THE COMPANY'S CoURT on Monday, Mr. Justice Bennett 
had before him a petition for the winding-up of Atlas Artifi- 
cial Silk Ltd. The petition was by R. Barrow- 
Secral, of Street, Manchester. Mr. Slade, for the 
petitioner, said the petition was adjourned to answer evidence 
filed by the company, but he now understood that Mr. Berber, 
for the company, wanted another adjournment. Mr. Berber 
said he had not seen the evidence that had been filed. His 
lordship said the petitioner claimed to be a creditor of the 
company for £180. Mr. Berber said judgment was obtained 
for considerably less. His lordship said he would give an- 
other week’s adjournment so that affadavits could be an- 


I» . 
Processes, 


Cross 


swered. 





Glass 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION of the three chief Hungarian glass 
manufacturing firms—the Salgo-Tarjaner Bottle Works, the 


Tokoder Glass Works, and the Ajkader Glass Works—a Hun- 
garian glass cartel is understood to have been formed and 


will come into operation on January 1. 


Pottery 

(HERE IS A DEFINITE REVIVAL OF TRADE in the Potteries, and 
for the first time for several years manufacturers, and even 
those at the head of heavy industries like iron and steel, are 
prepared to admit that the corner has been turned. One cer- 


tain indication of the improvement is the steady increase in 
the amount of heavy goods traffic from the Potteries on the 
railway. More railway wagons are moving from the dis- 
trict than for several years past. Many pottery factories are 
working to capacity, and operatives at some factories are 
working overtime to cope with the rush of orders from home 
and abroad. Alfred Meakin, Ltd., who have three factories 
at Tunstall, have just carried out extension for the 
manufacture of pottery on a mass-production basis. At their 
three factories they employ 1,600 operatives, many of whom 
are working full time. A well-known china firm at Stoke is 
spending £30,000 on extensions, and many factories at Long- 


ton are working to full capacity. 


a big 





Soviet Union Foreign Trade 


An Unfavourable Balance Reported 


i HE foreign trade of the Soviet Union in 1931 is divided into 
imports amounting to 3,564,000 metric tons, valued at 
1,105,034,000 rubles, and exports of 21,779,000 tons, valued at 
rubles. An unfavourable balance of 293,824,000 
rubles is thus indicated. The following table shows imports 
and exports of interest to the chemical and allied industries 
for 1931, as compared with 1Q30 


511,210,000 


1430 IQ3I 


Commodity Quantity Value Quantity Value 
metriu 1,000 metrn [,000 
tons rubles tons rubles 

Imports. 

Abrasive materials 3,218 1,163 3,403 1,444 
Refractory materials 89,288 3,935 262,572 8,317 
Coal ooo ow 63,018 601 106,003 1,215 
Rubber and balata 16,408 13,691 28.210 13,876 
Sulphur 20,637 1,304 22,346 1,297 
Nitrates se + 44,753 4,512 2,330 437 
Superphosphates  .. .» 63,365 = 4,823 43,500 2,751 
Ammonia fertilisers <a 62,316 4,986 58,558 4,407 
Quinine and salts of (kilo- 

grams) ee ee 50,145 1,995 $9,525 1,024 
Tanning extracts... aa 34,253 6,472 504 IOI 
Dyes and dyestutts .. — 4,775 3,846 1,971 1.222 
Iron and_ steel, including 

alloys 607,332 70,777 1,417,952 124,560 
Copper 20,710 =12,950 25,252 10,574 
Aluminium 10,0160 9,072 20,370 15,0601 
Lead 50,202 10,018 41,940 5,525 
Zinc $0,029 8,273 23,659 3,793 

Exports. 

Oilseeds oe es 17,853 2,304 75,055 3,144 
Medicinal herbs = a 2,180 1,143 4,189 1,106 
Wood distillation produc ts 8,996 1,245 16,176 1.60 
Sugar z - <a 101,870 27,006 319,789 32,689 
Oils, vegetable 8,550 2,406 26,992 4,820 
Oil cake 275,500 15,752 328,010 14,148 
Iron ore os 400,019 4,114 1,119,108 6,504 
Manganese ore 754,201 12,896 741,705 9,774 
Asbestos 15,749 4,417 13,239 2,485 
Coal, bituminous 1,042,768 7,089 1,000,303 6,555 
Coal, anthracite as .. 814,390 9,691 674,288 7,626 
Petroleum and products 4,712,437 157,052 5,224,302 115,663 
Mineral products, other 98,348 3,630 122,363 3.758 
Santonin (kilograms) 9,390 4,339 3,562 1,634 
Glue, animal ° 5,807 1,712 7,051 1,670 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 
Review of Current Market Conditions 


Phe following notes on the chemical market conditions in Great Britain are based on direct information supplied by the British manufac- 


turers concerned, and unless otherwise 


locality is indicated, the prices are 





gualified the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 
general for the United Kingdom. 


Where no 
Particulars of the London chemical market are specially supplied to 


Tus Cuemicat AGE by R. W. Greefi and Co., Ltd., and Chas. Page und Co., Ltd., and those of the Scottish chemical market by Chas. 
Fennant and Co., Ltd. 

lik steady demand for chemicals generally continues with prices in Borax, CommerciaL.—Granulated £15 10s. per ton, power £17, 
the majority of cases firm. The market for coal tar products appears packed in 1-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station Great Britain. 
to be a trifle more active, although supplies are hard to secure. Prices Prices are for 1-ton lots and upwards, 
remain unchanged from last week, with a slight hardening in motor CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. Id. to 3s. 5d. per Ib, 
benzol and solvent naphtha. Ne yusiness in chemicals and allied CaLcium CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75% spot £5 5s. to £5 15s. per ton 
products on the Manchester market during the past week has con- d/d station in drums. 
tinued on moderate lines and there is a marked disposition among CaRBON BISULPHIDE.—Z,30 to £,32 per ton, drums extra. 


t commitments to early needs. At the same time, 
conditions in the cotton textile trade are reported to be improving 
li this is reflected in fairly steady deliveries of chemicals 


slightly and 


buyers to restri 


the auxiliary branches. Except in odd cases, values afe quite 
firm. Business has been brisk during the past week in the Scottish 
heavy chemical market. There are no important changes in prices 
report. 


General Chemicals 


AceTONE.—Lonpon : £65 to £68 per ton; ScoTLanp: £66 to £68 
ex wharf, according to quantity. 


Acip, Acetic.—Tech. 80%, £37 58- to £39 58-3 pure 80% 
A435 55. tO £40 55-5 tech., 40%, £419 15S. to 421 I5S-; tech., 
60%, £28 10s. to £30 10s. ScotLtanp: Glacial 98/100%, 448 


to £50; pure 809%, 
premises Great Britain. 
tech. glacial, £52. 

Acip, Boric.—ScotLanp: Granulated commercial, £26 10s. per 
ton; B.P. crystals, £35 10s.; B.P. powder, £36 10s. in 1-cwt. 
bags d/d free Great Britain in one-ton lots upwards. 


£38 5s.; tech. 80%, 437 5s. d/d buyers’ 
MANCHESTER : 80%, commercial, £39; 


Acip, Curomic.—1id. per Ib., less 2%, d/d U.K. 

\cipy Citric.—Lonpon : 103d. less 594. MANCHESTER: 10d. to 103$d. 

Acip, CRESyLic.—97/99%, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per gal.; 99/100%, 
1s. gd. to 2s. 

\cip, Formic.—Lonpon : £52 per ton. 


Acip, HyprocnuLoric.—Spot, 3s 
purity, strength and locality. 
dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, 

Acip, Lactic.—LancasHirRE: Dark 
ton; 50% by weight, 4 


gd. to 6s. carboy d/d according to 

ScoTLanD: Arsenical quality, 4s. ; 

full wagon loads. 

tech., 50% by vol., £24 1os per 
28 10s.; pale tech., 50% by vol., £28; 

50% by weight, £33; 80% by weight, £53; edible, 50% by 

vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, barrels free. 


\cip, Nitric.—8o° Tw. spot, 418 to £20 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. ScoTLanp: 80°, £23 ex 
station full truck loads. 

\cip, OxaLic.—LoNnDoN : 4.49 per ton in casks, 52s. 6d. to 56s. 6d. 
per cwt. kegs. SCOTLAND: 98,100%, £49 to £52 ex store. 


MANCHESTER : #.50, eX Store. 

Acip, SuLpHuRIC.—Average prices f.o.r. British makers’ works, with 
slight variations owing to local considerations: 140° Tw. crude 
acid, £3 per ton; 168° Tw. arsenical £5 10s.; 168° Tw. non- 
arsenical, £6 15s. SCOTLAND: 144° quality, £3 12s. 6d.; 168°, 


4:7; dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra. 
\cip, Tartaric.—1od. per lb. ScotTLtanp: B.P. crystals, 10}d., car- 


MANCHESTER: 10}d. to 103d. 
Lump potash, #9 per ton ex store. 


riage paid. 


\LUM.—SCOTLAND : 


Actumina Sutpuate.—Lonpon: £8 5s. to £9 10S. per ton. Scort- 
LAND: £8 to 48 10s. ex store. 
Ammonia, AniuiypRous.—Spot, 1od. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. Scot- 


LAND: 10d. to containers extra and returnable. 
Ammonia Liguip.—ScoTtLanp : 80°, 23d. to 3d. per Ib. d/d. 
AmMoNIUM BicitROMATE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 
AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £36 per ton; powdered, 
£38, in 5-cwt. casks d/d U.K. stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 


~ - - . . 
\MMONIUM CHLORIDE.—£37 to £45 per ton, carriage paid. Lon- 
Fine white crystals, £19 to £20. (See also Salammoniac.) 


1S. 


DON: 
\mMoNIUM CuLoripe (MuriATE).—ScoTLanD: British dog tooth cry- 
stals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quantity. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 
ANTIMONY OxipDE.—ScoTLanp: Spot, £22 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
Antimony SULPHIDE.—Golden 63d. to 1s. 13d. per lb. ; crimson, 1s. 3d. 
to 1s. 5d. per lb. according to quality. 
ARSENIC.—LONDON: 4, c.o.f. main U.K, ports for imported 


£.22 
ee 
sh 


10s. 


material; Corn nominal, £,23 f.o.r. mines. SCOTLAND : 
White powdered £27 ex wharf; spot, £27 10s. ex store. MAn- 
CHESTER : White powdered Cornish, 4.25 at mines. 


ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Ye!low 6d. 
BarRiuM CHLORIDE.— 4,11 per ton. 
RIsuLPHITE OF LimME.—+#.7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London, packages free. 
BLEACHING Powper.—Spot 35/37% £7 19S. per ton d/d station in 
casks, special terms for contract. ScoTLanp: £8 1§s. in 5/6 
cwt. casks. 


Is. to Is. 


8d. per Ib. 


Carbon BLack.—3}d. to 5jd. per lb., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—Z,40 to 4.45 per ton, drums extra. 
CuromMium Oxipe.—1od. to 10}d. per lb. according to quantity d/d 
U.K. Green 1s. 2d. per lb. 
CHROMETAN.—Crystals 33d. per Ib. 
COPPERAS (GREEN).—SCOTLAND : 
CREAM OF TARTAR.—LONDON : 
F ORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON : 

ex store. 
LAMPBLACK.—4,46 to £50 per ton. 


Liquor 419 10s. per ton d/d. 
£:3 15S. per ton, f.o.r, or ex works. 
£4 5S. per cwt. 

£28 per ton. ScoTLann: £28 


49%, 


LeaD AcETaTE.—Lonpon: White, £34 per ton. Brown, £1 
per ton less. ScoTtanp: White Crystals, 4/34 to £:36 c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. Brown, 41 per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, 
£33; Brown, 431. 

LEAD, NITRATE.—Z,28 per ton. MANCHESTER : 4,28. 

Leap, Rep.—ScoOTLAND: 4,28 10s. per ton d/d buyer’s works. 


LeaD, WuitTE.—ScoTLanD: 4,40 per ton carriage paid. 

LiITHOPONE.—30%, £18 to £19 per ton, 

MaGNESITE.—ScotTLanpD: Ground Calcined 4,9 per ton ex store. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—61 O.P. Industrial 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. gal. 
Pyridinised Industrial, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 5d. Mineralised, 2s. gd. 
to 3s. 3d. 64 O.P. 1d. extra in all cases. Prices according to 
quantities. ScoTLanp: Industrial 64 O.P., 1s. gd. to 2s. 4d. 

NICKEL AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—%,54 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—#,52 per ton d/d. 

PHENOL.—O}d. to 7d. for usual bulk packages. 

Potasu, CausTic.—LONDON: 4,42. MANCHESTER: 4.40. 

Potassium BicHROMATE.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per lb. net d/« 
U.K. Discount according to quantity. Ground 53d. Lonpon: 
5d. per lb. with usual discounts for contracts. ScoTLanp: 5d. 
d/d U.K. or c.i.f. Irish Ports. |. MANCHESTER: 5d. 
PoTASSIUM CaRBONATE.—SCOTLAND : 96/98% spot #28 per ton ex 
store. LONDON: £31 10s. to £32. MANCHESTER: £:33. 
Potassium CHLORATE.—33d. per lb. ex wharf London in 1-cwt. kegs. 
LONDON: £37 to 440 per ton. SCOTLAND: 99}/100% powder, 
£:34- MANCHESTER: £37. 

Potassium CHROMATE.—63d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

Potassium NITRATE.—ScoTLanD: Refined Granulated £29 per ton 
cif. U.K. ports. Spot £30 per ton ex store. 

Potassium PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 83d. per 'o. SCOTLAND : 
B.P. crystals, 83d. MANCHESTER: Commercial, 8}d.; M.P., 83d. 


Porassium PrussiaATE.—LONDON: 8$d. to gd. per Ib. ScorTLanp: 
Yellow spot material, 83d. ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 
8d. to 83d. 


SALAMMONIAC.—First lump spot, 442 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in barrels. 

Sopa AsH.—58% spot, £6 per ton f.o.r in bags, special terms for 
contracts. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76/77° spot, £14 10s. per ton d/d station. 
ScoTLanD: Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s. in drums £18 15s. in 
casks. Solid 76/77% £14 10s. in drums; 70/72% £14 12s. 6d., 
carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton lots; contracts 
10s. per ton less. MANCHESTER: £,12 158. to £14 10S. contracts. 

Sopa CrystaLs.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex depot 
in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium ACETATE.—Z,21 to £22 per ton. 

Sopium BicarRBoNATE.—Refined spot, £;10 10s. per ton d/d station in 
bags. ScoTLanp: Refined recrystallised £10 10s. ex quay or 
station. MANCHESTER: £10 10S. 

Sopium BicHroMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per lb. net d/d 
U.K. discount according to quantity. Anhydrous 5d. per Ib. 
Lonpon: 4d. per Ib. with discounts for quantities. Scort- 
LAND: 4d. delivered buyer’s premises with concession for con- 
tracts. MANCHESTER: 4d. less 1 to 33% contracts, 4d. spot lots. 

Sopium BisuLPHITE PowDER.—60/62%, £16 1os. per ton d/d 1-cwt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

Sopium CarBonaTE (Sopa CrystaLs).—ScoTLanD: £5 to £5 58. per 
ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light Soda Ash £7 ex quay, min. 4-ton lots with reduc- 
tions for contracts. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—Z,32 per ton. 


Sopium CHROMATE.—38d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 
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Sopium Hyposutpuite.—Scottanp: Large crystals English manu- 
facture, £9 5s. per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea 
crystals 4,15 ex station 4-ton lots. MANCHESTER: Commercial, 


49 §8-; photographic, £15. 
Sopium Nitrite.—Spot, £19 to £22 per ton d/d station in drums. 
SODIUM PERBORATE.—LONDON: 10d. per Ib. 
SODIUM PHOSPHATE.—Z,13 to £15 per ton. 
Sopium PRussiaTE.—LONpDON: 5d. to 54d. per Ib. SCOTLAND: 5d. 


to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 5d. to 6d. 

SODIUM SILIcATE.—140° Tw. Spot £8 5s. per ton d/d station return- 
able drums. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£,4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d. Scot- 
LAND: English material £93 153. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SaLt CakgE).—Unground Spot £3 15s. per ton 
d/d station in bulk. Scottanp: Ground quality, £3 5s. per 
ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £,3 2s. 6d. 

SopiuM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62% Spot, 410 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums. Crystals Spot £7 15s. per ton d/d in casks. Scort- 
LAND: For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, £10 §s.; broken 
60/62%, £11 §8.; crystals, 30/32%, 48 2s. 6d. d/d buyer’s 
works on contract, min. 4-ton lots. Spot solid 5s. per ton extra. 
Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MaNcHESTER: Concentrated 
solid, 60/62%, £11 1os.; commercial, £8. 

Sopium SULPHITE.—Pea crystals spot, 4,13 10s. per ton d/d station 
in kegs. Commercial spot £9 10s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF CopPpER.—MANCHESTER: 4,16 10S. per ton f.o.b. 

SULPHUR.—,12 per ton. ScoOTLAND: Flowers, £12 10s.; roll, 
#12; rock, 49. Ground American, £12 ex store. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

SuLPHUR Precip.—B.P. £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, 450 to £,55.- 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 11d. per Ib. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND: British material, 98%, £18 10s. 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—LONDON and SCOTLAND: 4,12 per ton. 

Zinc SULPHIDE.—1Is. to Is. 2d. per Ib. 


Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals 


lopINE Resus., B.P.—15s. 2d. to 19s. 3d. per Ib. 
loporoRM, B.P., Cryst., PREcCIP., OR POWDER.—18s. 2d. to 22s. 2d. 
per lb. 


per 


MENTHOL.—A.B.R., Recryst. B.P., 19s, Od. per lb.; synthetic, de- 
tached crystals, 8s. Od. to 10s.; liquid (95%), 8s. 6d. 

Potass. lopipe, B.P.—13s. 5d. to 15s. 11d. per Ib. 

Sopium lIopipE, B.P.—14s. to 17s, 1d. per Ib. 

TERPINEOL.—1Is. 6d. per Ib. 

Sopium Citrate, B.P.C. 1911.—18. 2d. per lb.; B.P.C. 1923 “nd 
1.S 1s. 6d. per Ib. i 

VANILLIN.—Ex clove oil, 16s. to 18s. per lb.; ex guaiacol, 14 4d. 


to 16s, 3d. per |b., including packing and delivery free U.K: 


Intermediates and Dyes 


In the following list of Intermediates delivered include 

packages except where otherwise stated :— 

Acip, Benzoic, 1914 B.P. (ex Toluol).—1s. 93d. per Ib. 

Acip, GAMMA.—Spot, 4s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

Acip, H.—Spot, 2s. 43d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

Acip, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 

Acip, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 8d. per Ib., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE SaLts.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb., packages extra. 

BENZIDINE BaseE.—Spot, 2s. 5d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—2 6s. 5d. per cwt., in 1-ton lots. 

m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d. per lb., in ton lots. 

p-CRESOL 34.5° C.—1s. gd. per Ib., in ton lots. 

DICHLORANILINE.—2s. per Ib. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb., package extra. 

DINITROBENZENE.—8}d. per Ib. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 84d. per Ib. ; 66/68° C., od. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works. 

@-NaPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works. 

3-NapuTHOL.—Spot, £°75 per ton in 1-ton lots, d/d buyer’s works 

&-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 113d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 

Q-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. gd. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 10d. per Ib. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 

p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 5d. per Ib.; 5-cwt. lots, drums extra. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE.—od. per Ib. 

Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. gd. per Ib. 

0-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 93d. per Ib., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

p-ToLuipinE.—Spot, 1s. 11d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 

m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3s. 6d. per Ib., 100% 


/o* 


Coal Tar Products 


odd. Crude, 
o water, 2s. per gal. MANCHESTER: Crystals, 73d.; crude, 


2s. ScoTLAND: Sixties, 1s. 7d, to 1s. 8d. 


prices 


\cib, CarBotice (CRYSTALS). to 7d. per Ib. 60's 
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B.P., 18. od. to 16. 110.5; 


AciD, CRESYLIC.—gg/100, 1s. 7d. per gal. ; 
Refined, 1s. 7d. to 1s. gd.; Pale, 93%, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d.; 
Dark, Is. 2d. to 1s. gd. London: y3/100%, 1s. 3d. Dark 
95/97%» 11d. ScoTLAND: Pale gg/100%, 1s. jd. to Is. 4d.; 
97/99%, 1S. to 1s. 1d.; dark 97/99%, 11d. to 1s.; high boiling 
acid, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

ANTHRACENE OIL.—Strained, 43d. per gal. 


bENZOL.—At works, crude, 1od. to 11d. per gal.; standard motor, 
is. 63d. to 1s. 7d.; go%, 1s. 7d. tu is. Sd.; pure, IS. 10d. tu 
is. 11d. LONDON: Motor, 1s. 79d. ScoTLanp: Motor, 1s. 6$d. 


to 1s. 7§d.; 9O%, 2s. ogd. to 2s. 19d. 

CREOSOTE.—Standard for export, 4jd. to 5d. nett per gal. t.o.b. tor 
Home, 3gd. d/d. Lonvon : jd. tu gga. Lor. North; 4d. to 4gd. 
London, MANCHESTER : to 3jd. SCOTLAND: Specification 
vils, 3¢d to 4gd.; washed oil, qd. to 4gd.; light, 3gd. to qgd.,; 
heavy, 44d. to 5d. 

NaprpHTHA.—Solvent, g0;100, is. 4d. to is. 5d. per 


25d. 


gal.; 95/160, 


Is. 3d.; yO/1g0, Is. Id. to Is. 2d. LONDON : Solvent, 1s. 34d. 
to is. 4d.; heavy, 11d. to 1s, Ogd. £.0.6 SCOTLAND: g0/ 160, 
Is. 3d, lo IS, 3gU-; 9O0/1g0, lid. lo Is. 2d, 
NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, Hot-Pressed, 46 1s. 3d. per ton. Flaker, 
£10 per ton. Purified crystals, 4,9 10s. per ton in bags. Lon- 


pon: Fire lighter quality, 4,3 to £3 10s.; 74/76 quality, 44 
to £4 10s.; 70/75 quality, £5 los. to £0. SCOTLAND: 40s. tu 
50S.; Whizzed, 05s. to 70s. 

PircH.—Medium soft, £4 7s. Od. to £5 per ton. MANCHESTER : 


£4 158. to £5 Lo.b. LONDON: £4 I4s. to £4 10s. Od. f.0.b. 
bast Coast port. 

PyRIDINE.—g0/140, 3s. gd. per gal.; go/100, 4s. to 4s. 6d.; 90/180, 
2s. to 28. Od. SCOTLAND : g0/ 100%, 4s. to 5S. ; 9O/220%, 3S. to 4s. 

REFINED CoaL TarR.—SCOTLAND: 4$d. to 5d. per gal. 

XYLOL.—Is. gd. to 2s. per gal.; Pure, 1s. 

POLUOL, 4d, per gal.; 
per gal. 


10d, to 2s. 2d. 


g0%-—2s. to 2s. Pure, 2s. 4d. to 2s. &d. 


Wood Distillation Products 


ACETATE OF LimMgE.—Brown, £3 10s. to £8 15s. per ton. 
£10 1os. to Z12. Liquor, brown, 30 Iw., 6d. per gal. 
CHESTER: Brown, £8 10s.; grey, £11. 

Acetic Ocib, TECHNICAL, 40%.—10 10s. to £18 

AMYL ACETATE, TECHNICAL.—g5s. to 1108S. per cwt. 

CuHARCOAL.— 4,6 to 411 per ton. 

Woop CREOsOoTE.—6d. to 2s. per gal., unrefined. 

Woop Naputua, MIsciBLE.—2s. 7d. tu 4s. per gal, Solvent, 3s. gd. to 
4s. od. per gal. 

Woop Tar.— 2 to £,6 per ton. 


Grey, 
Man- 


ton, 


per 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—The export market for sulphate of ammonia 
remains firm, and the price for neutral quality, basis 20.6 per 
cent. nitrogen is 4,5 5s. per ton t.o.b. U.K. port in single bags 
for November shipment. For December shipment it is £5 7s. 6d. 
per ton—all terms the same, British sellers of sulphate of 
ammonia have now announced the following prices for neutral 
sulphate of ammonia, basis 20.6 per cent. nitrogen in 6-ton lots 
carriage paid to buyers’ nearest station, but reserve to themselves 
the right to raise or reduce these prices at any time without 
notice. November delivery, 4,6 per ton; December, £56 2s. 6d.; 
January, £6 5s.; February, £6 7s. 0d.; March/June, £6 tos. 

NITRATE OF SoDA.—Prices remain unchanged at £8 10s. for Novem- 
ber and £8 12s. for December delivered to farmers’ nearest 
stations in 6-ton lots. 

Nitro-CuaLk.—The price remains unchanged at £7 5s. per ton for 
delivery up to June 30, 1933, in 6-ton lots to farmers’ nearest 

stations. 


Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpon, November 23.—LINSEED O1L was slow. Spot, small quan- 
tities, £18 15s.; Dec., £16; Jan.-April, 417; May-Aug., £17 
17s. 6d. per ton, naked. RAPESEED was steady. Crude ex- 
tracted, £29; technical refined, 4931 per ton, naked, ex wharf. 

Cotron OIL was Egyptian crude, £22 10s.; refined 

common edible, 4/25; and deodorised, £27 per ton, naked, ex 


TURPENTINE was dull, American, spot, 57s. 6d. per cwt. 


steady ° 


mill. 


HuLt.—LinsEep O1L.—Spot, 416 15s. per ton; Nov. £16 2s. 6d.; 
Dec., £16 7s. 6d.; Jan.-April, £16 17s. 6d.; and May-August., 


£17 15S. Cotton O1.—Egyptian, crude, spot, £22 §s.; 
edible, refined, spot, £24 5s.; technical, spot, £24 5s.; deo- 
dorised, £25 158. naked. Patm Kernet O1L.—Crude, f.m.q. 
spot, £4.22 10s. naked. GROUNDNUT O1L.—Crushed/ extracted, 
spot, £30 10s.; deodorised, £34 108. Rape Oit.—Crushed/ex- 
tracted, spot, £28 10s.; refined, £30. Soya ou .-—Crushed/ 
extracted, spot, £23 10s.; deodorised, £26 10s. per ton. Cop 
Oit.—Nov., 16s. per ewt.; Dec., 16s. 3d Castor O11L.—Phar- 


maceutical, spot, 42S. per Cwl. ; first, 37s.; second, 34s. per cwt. 


TURPENTINE.—American, spot, 61s. per cwt. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 
Specifications Accepted and Applications for Patents 


it | wing | 
Patient Office, 
for reference in 





Lubricants for Fibres 


hbre-, especk and artificial silk, 
sulphonated drying oil made by shaking a semi- 
ving or non-drying oil, for example olive oil, and sulphuric 
at about 10° ( 1dding a drying oil, IOI example 
acid whilst maintaining the tem- 

g quantities of the drying 
nd sulphuric acid, allowing the temperature to rise and 
washing and neutralising the product with caustic soda, 


\ } \NT tor 


IV natural 


seed Ol and 


sulphuric 


ure constant, adding turthe 


1e product may be used in aqueous solution alone or mixed 
glues, waxes, stearine, 


vegetable oils and greases, and crude, boiled or poly- 


soaps, gums, such as gum arabic, 





nerised drvi oils. (See Specification No. 370,810 of | 
( 1 mn 
Facilitating Chemical Reactions 
\CETAMIDE is obtained by causing hydrogen to react on 


rmamide, or on a mixture of carbon monoxide and ammonia, 
iltra-violet or infra-red radiations. The 


aer the 


influence ot 


reaction between hydrogen and formamide takes place at 
rdinary pressure and at temperatures between 200 and 
(. When carbon monoxide and ammonia are used, pres- 

; . 


ies Of at least 100 kg, per sq. cm, and temperatures between 
( atalysts 
divided metals, particu 
metal oxides such as aluminium oxide may 


© and 300° C. are employed. consisting of 


umice stone, carbon powder, finely 


arly copper, oO! 


be present \ccording to an example, formamide vapour 
mixed with hydrogen is passed at 250 to 300° C. through a 


quartz tube containing pumiucestone, carbon powder, coppel 
wder, aluminium oxide, or a mixture of the two latter sub- 
influence of ultra-violet light from mer- 

By cooling the exit gases, acetamide is 
Specification No. 371,555 of Soc, Francaise 


under the 
ivy apour jamps. 
tained. See 


tances 


de Catalyse Généralisée. 


Specifications Accepted with Dates of Application 


PRODUCTION OF SOLID DIAMMONIUM PHOSPHATE, 
TAINING SAME, FROM SOLUTIONS Ot 
\kt.-Ges., and H. Le 


AGENTS FOR DIMINISHING OR 


AND) MIXED SALTS CON- 
acID. Metallges 
1431. 5 78. 


393527 


PHOSPHORIC 


hrecke, 


July 25, 


SUPPRESSING FOAMING AND FROTHING, 


\ND THI PPLICATIA rHEREOF. Imperial Chemical Industries, 

Lid \. Macarthur, and A. Stewart. July 29, 1931. 383,293. 
PRODUCTION OF ARYL MERCAPTO COMPOUNDS. Imperial Chemical In- 

lustries, Lid., and K. W. Palmer. July 31, 1931. 383,284. 


CESS OF PRODUCING SULPHONATED OILS AND FATS. Chemische und 
Seifenfabrik R. Baumheier. A.-G. Aug. 6, 1930. 383,312. 
iT-SENSITIVE PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAI I. G. Karbenindustrie 
Lug. 8, 1930. 383,313. 

\CID-RESISTING METAL ALLOYS J. J. Armstrong. Oct. 1, 1931. 
383,364. 

MANUFACTURE OF PAINTS, ENAMELS, OR THE LIKE, AND DRYING OILS 
THEREFOR. Dr. F. Schmid. Oct. 8, 1931. 383,372. 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC TANNING SUBSTANCES, 
ND METHOD OF TANNING SKINS THEREWITH. Progil. Oct, 17, 
1930 393,351. 

[REATMENT OF CARBON OBTAINED BY THE DECOMPOSITION OF A CARBON- 
CONTAINING GAS IN THE PRESENCE OF A METAL-CONTAINING 
CATALYSER. W. Oostveen. Nov. 5, 1931. 383,402. 

PREPARATION OF A MIXED FERTILISER CONTAINING EASILY ASSIMILABLE 
PHOSPHATES AND NITROGEN. Chemische Fabrik Kalk Ges, H. 
Oehme and E. Herrmuth. Nov. 28, 1930. 383,434- 


REDUCING COLD-SHORTNESS IN STEELS CON- 


Stahlwerke Akt.-Ges. Dec 


PROCESS FOR OBVIATING OR 
rAINING PHOSPHORUS. Ver nigte 


15, 1930. 333,453- 





PRODUCTION OF MESITYL OXIDE AND ITS HOMOLOGUES FROM ACETONE 
\ND ITS HOMOLOGUES. British Industr Solvents, Ltd. (Deutsche 
Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt vorm. Roessler). Jan. 21, 1932 
383,474. 

LiGHT-SENSITIVE HALIDE EMULSIONS. IT. G. Farbenindustrie Feb. 
7, 1931 353,456. 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF ALDEHYDE-PHENOL CONDENSATION 
PRODUCTS AND THE APPLICATION 
LIKE AGENTS. I. G 


THEREOF AS MOTH-PROOFING OR 


Farbenindustrie. March 7, 1931. 383,493. 





s information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 
25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. 
i correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 





Printed copies of Specifications Accepted may be obtained from 
The numbers given under ‘* Applications for Patents *’ are 


SOLVENTS FROM 
March 12, 


SEPARATION OF 
Metallges A.-G. 


APPARATUS FOR THI 


METHOD OF AND 
‘ THEREIN, 


ILS OR FATS DISSOLVED 

1931. 383,495. 

UTILISATION OF THE NITROGEN 
Forschungs-Anstalt Ges. July 9, 1931. 383,500. 

MrtHOD OF INHIBITING GUM FORMATION IN LOW-BOILING HYDROCARBON 
OILS, AND PRODUCTS OBTAINED THEREBY. Standard Oil Develop 


FROM NITROSYL CHLORIDE. Wali 


ment Co April 24, 1931. 383,511. 
PROCESS FOK MANUFACTURING HARD OBJECTS OF CARBON SILICIDE OK 
LIKE SUBSTANCES. A-L. Mingard. May 11, 1931. 383,540. 
VMANURACTURE OF INDIGOID VAT-DYESTUFFS I. Gi. Farbenindustris 


\pril 16, 1931. 333,543. 


Applications for Patents 


TREATMENT OF SURFACES OF ALUMINIUM, ETC \luminium Colors, Tn 
Nov. 14 32130. 

PRODUCTION OF COMBUSTIBLE GASES FROM CARBONACEOUS MATERIALS. 
W. C. Holmes and Co., Ltd., and C. Cooper. Nov. 16. (Nov 
17, 3i-) 32355. 

MANUFACTURE OF ANTHRAQUINONE-ACRIDONES., I I. Du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. ov. 15 (United States, Nov. 16, °31.) 


22286 

MANUFACTURE OF FERMENTATION GLYCERINE 1 I. Du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., J. W. Hill and F. J. L.. van Valla Nov. 17 
32540 

PRODUCING ARTICLES OF SYNTHETIC RESIN M. OM. Eaton. Nov. 15 


3222 
\OUEROUS EMULSIONS OF BODIES INSOLUBLE IN WATER. ©. Gi, Fox and 
S. Stockwell (Rodewald) Nov. 19. 32781 
VIANUFACTURE OF PURE SULPHUR. J. Yo Johnson (1. G 

trie), Nov. 17. 32554. 
MANUFACTURE OF ALPHA-AMINOANTHRAQUINONES. J. Y, 


Farbenindus 


Johnson (1. G 


Farbenindustrie). Nov. 18. 32674. 

PRINTING OR DYEING ANIMAL FIBRES. 1. G. Farbenindustrie. Nov 
14. (Germany, Nov. 13, °31.) 32137. 

MANUPACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS. [. G. Farbenindustrie Nov. 14 
(Germany, Nov. 13, 731.) 32203. 

MANUFACTURE OF ANTHRAQUINONE. = Imperial Chemical Industries, 
ta ind C. W. Soutar Nov. 15 32284. 

Vial, SPACTURE OF UNSATURATED ESTERS. Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries, Ltd., and J. W. Hill. Nov, 15. 32285. 

I INISHES Imerial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Nov. 14. 32134. 

MANUFACTURE OF COLOURING MATTERS OF THE PHTHALOCYANINE TYPI 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., I. M. Heilbron, F. Irving, 
ind R. P. Linstead. Nov. 16. 32416, 

PRODUCTION OF UNSATURATED ESTERS. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., and J. W. C. Crawford. Nov. 17. 32545- 


7 
D)\ESTUFF INTERMEDIATES, ETC. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Nov. 17. 32547- 


MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS, ETC. [Imperial Chemical 


Industries, Ltd., and J. W. Hill. Nov, 18. 32656. 
MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERS FROM UNSATURATED ACIDS. Imperial! 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., and J. W. Hill. Nov. 18. 32657. 


PREPARATIONS. 
Nov. 13, °$1.) 


STABLE PANCREAS-ANYLASE DRY 
Akt.-Ges. Nov. 14 (Germany, 


MANUFACTURE Ot 
Kalle & Co., 


32215. 
MANUFACTURE OF PREPARATIONS OF STARCH DEGRADING ENZYMES. Kall 
and Co. Akt.-Ges. Nov. 14. (Germany, Nov. 14, 731.) 32216 
MANUFACTURE OF PREPARATIONS OF STARCH DEGRADING ENZYMES. Kall 
and Co. Akt.-Ges. Nov. 14. (Germany, April 1). 32217. (Cog- 
nate with 32216.) 
DVESTUFF INTERMEDIATES, ETC. A. H. Knight. Nov. 17. 32547. 
MANUFACTURE OF TETRAZOLES. Knoll Akt.-Ges. Chemische Fabrieken 
Nov. 14. (Germany, Aug. 10.) 32143. 


DEHYDRATING ALCOHOLS. Reichsmonopolverwaltung fiir Branntwein. 
Nov. 17. (Germany, Jan. 12 to June 1.) 32539-43- 
STIRRING VESSELS. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. 

Der. 21, 33.) 32236. 
PHENOL ESTERS. Soc. of 


Nov. 14 
(Switzerland 
MANUFACTURE Oi 


Chemical Industry in 


Basle. Nov. 16. (Switzerland, Dec. 18, °31.) 32401. 
MANUFACTURE OF NITROGENOUS DERIVATIVES OF THE ANTHRAQUINONI 
SERIES. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basie. Nov. 18. (Swit- 
zerland, Dec. 22, ’31.) 32654. 
MANUFACTURE OF SOLVENTS, ETC. Standard Oil Development Co 


Nov. 14. (United States, Dec. 2g, ’31.) 32126. 
[TREATMENT OF CELLULOSE FIBRES AND FABRICS. A. C 


16. 32439- 


Thaysen. Nov 


COMPOSITE TITANIUM PIGMENTS, ‘Titanium Pigment Co., Inc. Nov. 
18. (United States, Nov. 19, °31.) 32711. 
BORON CARBIDE. W. W. Triggs (Norton Co.). Nov. 18. 32644. 
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From Week to Week 


\ FIRE broke out at the oil and paint works of Wilson, Black- 
adder and Co., Blackfaulds Place, Bridgeton, Glasgow, last 
Some slight explosions occurred in the building as drums of oil burst. 


week, 


A PAPER was read by Mr. J. C. Roberts recently on ‘Emulsions 
n Theory and Practice’ at a meeting at Cardiff of the South Wales 


section of the Society of Chemical Industry. The chairman of the 
section, Dr. H. B. Watson, presided. 
PHE ERECTION of a new warehouse has just been completed for 


the Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., Acrefair. Recently, the build 
ing of the boiler house and power house was started, giving employ- 
ment to about fifty local men, who are assured of work for several 
months to come. : 

Mr. J. O. Samvuet read a paper last week on 
of the Chemical Flocculation of Washing Water in continuous ust 
to members of the South Wales Institute of Engineers at the Metal 
exchange, Swansea. In the course of the paper, Mr. Samuel de- 
tained the results of the use of different reagents for the coagulation of 
suspended matter in washing water. 


“Some Aspects 


British Wood Preserv- 
ing Association arranged for this winter will be held on December 6, 
in the lecture hall of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
9 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, when Mr. Sydney A. Kelly 
will speak on ‘*Timber Preservation from the Estate Agent’s Point 
of View.’* Those who wish to be present should apply to the secre- 
tary of the 166 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


THE FIRST of the evening meetings of the 


association, 


ACCORDING TO THE RETURNS made under the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, the number of cases of industrial diseases occurring during 
October were as follows: Lead poisoning 15, epitheliomatious ulcera- 
tion 8, and chrome ulceration 6. The chrome ulceration was caused 
by chrome tanning in two cases, and by chromium plating in 4 cases. 
There was one death from lead poisoning which occurred in the 
course of the painting of buildings. 


THE ANNUAL JOINT MEETING of the Manchester Section of th: 
Society of Chemical Industry, with the Liverpool Section, will b: 
held in the chemistry lecture theatre, the University, Manchester, 
on December 2, at 6.30 p.m. The Jubilee Memorial Lecture entitled 
* The corrosion of metals in salt solutions and sea water,’’ will b 
delivered by Dr. G. D. Bengough. The meeting will be preceded 
by a visit to the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., Blackley, Man- 
chester, by the invitation of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. An 
informal dinner has been arranged at the University Refectory, Man- 
chester, to follow the lecture. 

HE TRUSTEES OF THE ROCKFELLER FOUNDATION have made 
further grant of £5,000 towards the research funds of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology to be expended in the years 1933 
14 30. The researche s now in progress under Dr. Cs oe Myers, F.R.S., 
Principal, include an inquiry into the ability, and the measurement of 
the ability, to discriminate between slightly different shades of colour, 
required in colour-printing, dyeing, and other work; investigations 
into manual assembly work and the influence of practice and training 
therein; experiments on the effects of rhythm in occupational move 
ments, ete. Reports on previous researches are issued by the Insti- 
tute and by the Industrial Health Research Board. 


Sir Haro_p Hart vey will take the chair at a joint meeting con- 
vened by the council of the British Cast Iron Research Association 
and the London Branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen, 
which will be held at Imperial Chemical House on December 1, when 
a paper will be read on the subject of recent research, carried out 
by I.C.I. (Alkali), Ltd., in foundry technique regarding the desul- 
phurisation of cast iron by sodium carbonate. Briefly, this process 
consists of adding a quantity of soda ash to the ladle into which 
the molten iron is poured at different stages in its manufacture. The 
paper on December 1 will be based not only on the success of ex- 
periments which were carried out in the laboratories of the company, 
hut will refer more specifically to the experience gained from apply- 
ing the fruits of this research to working practice in foundries 
throughout the country during the last two years 


Ix uis ADDRESS before the American Petroleum Institute on 
November 16, Sir John Cadman, chairman of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., said that the conjunction of a fall in demand and a great 
potential surplus of supply confronted the industry with a situation 
which was dangerous. Despite the difficulties and obstacles, how- 
ever, the industry stood to-day on firmer ground and had before it 
« more open path than almost every other industry in the world. 
lheir need to-day was for more mutual understanding, more co- 
operation and more co-ordination of supply to demand. Already, 
they had achieved some measure of control over production, but it 
still remained an element of danger. They had improved their 
organisations and reduced their costs; but were still too 
large. Despite various unstable factors, however, no other industry 


stocks 


was so well equipped to take advantage of general trade recovery 
when it comes. 





Mr. Richakp BRrREERTON, of Redfern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., of 
Hyde, was re-elected chairman of the housing and town) planning 
omunittee of the Hyde fown Council for the third vear in suceessiot 
n November 14. 

PHE SPIRIT TANKS of the Shell Mex and B.P, Co., at Cattedown, 
Plymouth, were menaced by a fire which broke out in the extensive 


vard of Shipbreakers, Ltd., in the 


early morning otf November 22 
| 
H | 


he danger due to the sparks from the burning timber was quick 
realised, and the fire was 


V 


soon put under control 


PaTENtT AGENCY, LTD., has leaflet 
important changes introduced by the 


November 1, 


which 
Patents 
This supplement 


IKING'S issued sum 


Mlarises the More new 
\ct which came into force on 1932 


to the booklet on ‘** Patents and Trade Marks’’ can be obtained, 
post free, on application to the firm. 
[wo STUDENTSHIPS, ich of the alue tf £4,250 and tenable k 


two years, have been founded by the trustees under the will of Lord 
Leverhulme to enable graduates in chemistry or engineering to obtain 
idvaner I | 


1 training in the if chemical 
ng in the Ramsay 


principles and practic: enginert 
Memorial Laboratory ot ¢ 
i University College, London. The 


to P. C. Carman, M.Sc. and H. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
held at the 


hemical Engineering 


studentships have been awarde: 


Lewis, B.Sc. 
CONFERENCE on 
Leathersellers’ Hall, 

| 
| 


* The Swelling of 
London, E.C.3, on 


Proteins’ to be 


December 1, arrangements have been made for those wishing to 
ittend to obtain cheap travelling facilities—return fare at the rate of 
single and one third fare. The necessary voucher can be obtained 
on application to Dr. C, H. Spiers, The Leathersellers’ College, 
| Wel Bridge Road, London, S.5 1. 

UNEMPLOYMENT in the chemical and allied trades on October 24 


s as follows: 


Chemicals, wholly unemployed, 14,895, temporary 


stoppages 1,332; explosives, wholly unemployed 1,559, lemporat 


stoppages 3123 paint, varnish, read and white lead, wholly unem 
ployed 1,959, temperoray stoppages, 154; oil, glue, soap, ink and 
matches, wholly unemploved 8,388, temporary stoppages 1,654; cok 
ovens and by-produet works, wholly unemployed 3,299, temporary 


stoppages 527. 

Sik) FRANCIS GOODENOUGI, 
linner at the Dorchester 
sary of the Na 
Varnish Manufacturers, 
that 


speaking on November 17, at j 
Hotel, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver 


tional Federation of Associated Paint, Colour and 
co-operation in 


urged greatet industry. Sis 


said only those industries can hope to survive and 


I raneis 


progress which organise themselves on a co-operative basis for action 


in the fields of research, education, and the practical applications of 
science to production and marketing or distribution. Any idea of 


individualistic much the fashion in 


banished. It 


clinging to the secrecy once so 


our industries must be was obsolete, because it had 
een proved detrimental, in the long run, to the individual. 
THE ANNUAL CHEMICAL DINNER will be held on December 8, at 


the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2, at 7.30 
Members of the following societies and institutions are invited : 
lhe Chemical Society, the Institute of Chemistry, the Society ol 
Chemical Industry, the Society of Public Analysts, the Faraday 
Society, the Biochemical Society, the Society of Dyers and Colourists, 
the Ceramic Society, the Institution of Chemical Engineers, the In- 
of Petroleum Technologists, the Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
Association, the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, the 
Association of Chemists, and the Chemical Club. 
H. E. Armstrong will preside. Tickets, price 12s. 6d. each including 
gratuities but not wines, are obtainable from Mr. F. A. Greene, hon 
dinner, the Chemical Club, 2 Whitehall Court, 


p.in. 


stitution 


British Professor 


secretary of the 
London, S.W.1. 


AT MEETINGS held at Plymouth and Exeter on November 16, of 


the employees of the Millbay Soap and New Patent Candle Co., 
Ltd., and J. L. Thomas and Co., Ltd., soap and candle manufac- 
turers and paint and oil merchants, which are subsidiaries ol 


scheme affecting eleven 
with approval. 11 
would be inaugu 


Unilever, Ltd., the terms of a pensions 
thousand male workers explained and met 
was stated that the Union Provident Fund, which 
rated on January 1 and apply to all works employees of 21 
ind over who were in the regular employment of the companies, 
would consolidate all existing arrangements The fund 
rights upon the member which he did not enjoy under the 
Members would contribute 1s. per week and the company 
granted either in the 
because of ill-health or 
payment of benefits t: 


were 


bestowed 
voluntary 
schemes. 
each member, and benefits might be 
a lump sum. Retirement 


2s. for 
form of pension or 
re-organisation was provided for, and then the 
maintenance or education of the 
Trustees appointed by the 


1 widow, or for the children) or 
lependents of the deceased. 


would administer the fund. 


company 


Obituary 


Wittiam Apam Sapter, J.P., of Sadler and Co 
at 30 Queensborough Gardens, Glasgow, on November 11. 


(Glasgow), Ltd., 


years, 





Commercial Intelligence 


rhe following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur, 


Mortgages and Charges 


The ¢ ompanies Consolidation <A¢ ol 
Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be 

d against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act pro 


NOTE 


every 


1905) provides 


shall be 


also 





vides that every Company shall, in making its Annual Summary, 
specify the tal amount of debts due from the Company in respect 
f all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages and 
Charges have been so reg stered. In each case the total debt, as 


Annual 
varked with an *—followed by the 
uch total May have 
ANGLO CONTINENTAL GUANO WORKS, LTD., London, E. 
M. 26/11/32.) November 11, Henry 
Schroder & ( securing all moneys due or to the 
veneral charge ranking in priority dated 
1923. *£224.170. December 22, 


ivallable Summary, is also given 


date of the Summary, but 


peel reduced. } 
Registered debenture to J. 
become due to 
Trust Deed 
L931. 


Bank : 
kebr lary 6, 
Satisfaction 
STREAM-LINE FILTER 
26/11/32 Satistaction 


registered December 10, 


LTD., London, 38.W. 
November 15, of 


(M.S., 


mort gage 


CU., 
~ 
1929. 


MALEHURST BARYTES CO., LTD., DEBENTURE, 
To the Editor, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 

Sin,—Our clients the above company have called our attention t 
the 1 referring to them under the above heading on page 445 
of THE CHEMICAL AGE in the column ** Commercial Intelligence, 
Mortgages and as being misleading and imputing that 
the company was insolvent and thus seriously injuring the credit 
of the company rhe portion of the notice objected to is that 
portion after the asterisk £107,2 March 1, 1932.’° Though 
true we would inform you that a Memorandum 
filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Com 
Augusi 3 last, and had the company’s file been inspected 
have found the ficate. The publication is a very 


OLICE 


Charges,” 





). 





this statement Is 
f Satisfaction was 
panies on 


vou would cert 


serious matter for our clients as impairing their credit and we 
must ask vou to take steps to correct the wrongful impression 


your notice has created in the next issue of your journal.—-Yours 
obediently, 
COOKE AND SONS, 
Solicitors 
November 17. 1932. 
3 & 
London Gazette, &c. 


Company Winding Up 


Luto 


BOLGAK OlL PROCESSES, LTD. (C.W.U. 26/11/32. 
Winding-u; rder, November 14. 
Receivership 
PHARMACEUTICAL CORPORATION, LTD (R. 26/11/32. 
ae Y. Hughes, of 48 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2., was 


receiver and manager by Order of Court, dated October 





Forthcoming -Events 
29. R Va 


roup 7 p.m. 35 
Dec. 1.—Institution of the 
i 


roduction Planning.”’ S. R. 


hampto 


Pt otographic Scientific and Technical 
Russell London, 


Rubber Industry Midland 
Glover, Victoria Hotel, 


Society 
Square 
Section 


Wolver- 


Dec. 1.—Chemica Societv. Ordinary Scientific Meeting. 8 p.m. 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, 

Dec. 1.—Institute of Metals Birn sham Section). ‘*Oil-Fired 
Furnaces. S. F. Unwin. 7 p.m. Universitv, Edmund Street 
Birmingham, 


Chemists (Britisl 


and Allied 


Leather Trades 


Swelling of Proteins 


onal Society { 
nfere e ( The 





Dec. 1.—Intern 


sec 





( 


Phenon ena. 


Introduction by Professor F. G. Donnan. 10 
a.n Leathersellers’ Hall, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate, 
London 
Dec. 2.—Society of Chemical Industry (Manchester Section). Joint 
meeting with the Liverpool Section. The Corrosion of Metals 
Salt Solutions and Sea Water Dr. G 1D. Zengough. 
6.30 p.m University, 


Manchester 
Dec. 2.—The Physical Society. 5 p.m. Tmperial College of 
South Kensington, Lond 
Ri Hu! ( nemica iid Eng 


Dec. Annual Dinner 


Industry (London Section 


Professor J. W. 
London. 


5. society f Chen 
Pests Affecting 
Burlingto: 


“*Tnsect 
Munro. 


Products 


House, Piccadilly, 


st red 
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Company News 


International Petroleum.—A dividend of 25 cents (U.S. currency) 
per share, is annoulced, payable on December 15, 

North Broken Hill, Ltd.—A dividend of ls. per 
cent.) Was declared at the annual meeting held in 
November 4, payable on December 14. 

Power-Gas Corporation.._A dividend at rate of 4 per cent., 
lax, declared for the yeal ended September 30 last. 
Jn the previous year 6 per cent, was paid. 

Central Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 
lo Peptember 30 ist, he 
£25,616 to £35,220, and 


balance 


share (5 per 
Melbourne on 


the 
has bee: 


iess 


In their report for the yeal 
that profits from 
the dividend recommended is 24 per cent. 
Vard 


directors state rose 


Che carried toi £20,701, against £22,229 brought in. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ltd.—‘The annual meeting will be 
held on November 24. A profit of £608,148 (against £592,636) is 
shown for the year. ‘The ordinary and deferred dividends are 
maintained at 1U per cent., £100,000 is written off goodwill, etc., 
£10,000 goes to staff fund, and £263,991 is carried forward. 

Reckitt & Sons, Litd.--The usual quarterly interim dividend of 
5 per cent. on the ordinary shares will be paid on January 2, The 
juarterly dividend and interest on the 44 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
preference shares and 4 per cent, and 4} per cent, debenture stocks 
will also be paid on that date. 

Eastern Chemical Co. 
that alter 
revellue, 


ended March 31 
which has been 
£5,989, including £4,014 
and furniture. The net 


Lhe 
mallet 
there 1s a 
allowed for depreciation of 


report to! 
plant, 
loss ol 


the yeal 


last states aluing cost of 
charged to 


bulldiligs, plant 


trading loss is £1,975. The depreciation reserve now stands at 
£17,730. 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Association, Ltd.—After 


charging admuiuisiration expenses, £2,399 for specific depreciation, 
and £21,802 for repairs and renewals and other contingencies, the 
accounts for the six show profits 
amounting 454,035. After interest on 
debentures,, and transferring £12,500 to depreciation fund, which 
stands at £144,836. The wet profit for the period was £28,452 


against £2,567 a The brought forward at March 


uonths to September JV last, 


deducting audit fees, 
how 


amount 


year ago, 


31 last was £32,667. eaving credit balance on profit and loss 
account of £61,120, « pared with £30,530. 





New Companies Registered 
Battie’s Glass Bottle Company, Ltd. 


company on November 12. Nominal capital £1,500 in £1 shares. 
Objects: To acquire the business of a glass bottle manufacturer here 
carried on by A. J. Battie at Forward Glass Bottle Works, 

Battie, 2 Windsor Road, Doncaster, 


Registered as a ‘‘private”’ 


otore 
Directors: A, J, 
W. Armytage. 


Consolidated Products, Ltd., ‘-1! 
Liondon, $.E.1. Registered as a 
12, Nominal capital £1,000 £1 
ers of and dealers in deodorants, 
and proprietary products of 
and A. T, Grithn. 

En-Zet, Ltd., 33a 
private Company, in 
£2,000 in £1 shares. 
agents for and 
preparations, 

Improved Metallurgy, Ltd. Kegisiered as a “‘private’’ company 
on November 12. Nominal capital £50,000 in £1 shares. To 
develop new metallurgical processes for the manufacture of spelter 
and other metals or products, etc. A W. C. Flynn, 2 
Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C.4 


Leeming & Co. (Cobham), Ltd., Sole Street, Cobham, Kent. 
Registered as a ‘private’? company on November 11. Nominal 
capital £10,000 in £1 Objects: To on the business of 
Varnish manufact formerly carried on by the late F. Roberts 
and recently by Alice M. Roberts, E. F. Roberts, J. 8S. Roberts 
and F. C. Meopham, Kent, and that of 
Wallpaper manufacturers and distributors, paint mat ufacturers and 
Ol refiners, etc. Directors : K. I, Roberts, : oe. foberts, F. C. 


Roberts, M1 A. M. Roberts and P. H. Taylor. 


Doncaster, 
ahd 


Lane, 
companhy, on 


Horney 
‘private’ 
shares. 


Bermondsey, 
November 
Manufacturers and prepar 
ant Iseptics, 


Directors: G. 


cleaners 
B. Bailey 


aisintectants, 


Kinds, etc, 


Gordo! street, 
Edinburgh on 
Manufac 
wholesale 


Glasgow.—Registered as a 
Nominal capital 
and exporters of, 


synthetic 


November 17. 
urers, Importers 
| 


dealers in drugs, chemicals, 


etc, 
subscriber is 


shares. carry 


urers 


Roberts, executors, at 


Owen & Green, Ltd., 323 Tower Buildings, Water Street, Liver 
pool, Registered as a privat mipany on November 10. 
Nominal capital £500 in £1 ares Objects: to acquire he busi- 
ess of chemical and mechanical engineers now carried on by H. P. 





Owen and W. H. Green at Buildings, Liverpool, to act 
as agents or licencees for, or proprietors of he Gullak System of 
Water Condit Great Britaim, Trela d, the British Colonies 
ind European Countries as agreed with J. H. Gullak and the J. H. 
Gullak Company of New York, U.S.A. Directors: H. B. Owen, 


and W. H. Green. 


ionineg 
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Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘‘Board of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 


China.—A British company whose head office is at Hong Kong Canada.—A manufacturers’ agent at Vancouver desires to obtain 
desires to obtain the representation of United Kingdom manufac United Kingdom agencies for glue and gelatine, presumably on a 
turers of chemicals, industrial, technical and pharmaceutical. (Ref, commission basis, throughout Western Canada. (Ref. No. 706.) 


No. 730.) 
Syria (Damascus).—A firm of merchants and commission agents 
desire to get into touch with a firm of United Kingdom sugai 


Spain.—An agent established at Madrid wishes to obtain the 
representation of United Kingdom manufacturers of ceramic 


cea ; ae a a colours. Correspondence may be in English. (Ref. No. 724.) 
merchants with a view to importing sugar on an agency basis, . 
(Ref. No. 733.) Spain.—A firm of commission agents established at Eibar 
Pontugal.—A firm established at Oporto wishes to obtain the (Guipuzcoa) wishes to obtain the representation of United 
representation of United Kingdom firms dealing in naphthalene in Kingdom manufacturers of “eons gana supplies, beauty parlour 
all forms and camphor balls. Correspondence may be in English. products and vermin exterminators, on a commission basis. (Ref. 
(Ref, No. 723.) No, 725.) 


SULPHURIC OLEUM all strengths) 


ALL STRENGTHS 
Hydrochloric, Nitric, Dipping, Hydrofluoric, 


Lactic, Perchloric 


F. W. BERK & Co., LTD. SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL Lid. 


Sulphuric Battery Dipping 


Muriatic Nitric 


Acid and Chemica! Manufacturers since 1870 With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd. 
106 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E.C.3 
Telephone: Monument 3874. Wires: Berk, Phone, London Telephone : Royal 1166, Works: SILVERTOWN, E.16. 
Works: Stratford E., and Morriston, Glam. TASICR Telegrams ‘Hydrochloric, Fen, London.” 
+145 


‘“FULLERSITE” LACTIC ACID 


A SLATE POWDER SULPHONATED OILS 
IN GREAT DEMAND TANNERS’ MATERIALS 


as the most 


ECONOMICAL FILLER for Vulecanite and Moulded ooo 
Rubber Goods, Asphaltes and all Bituminous Products. BUWMANS (WARRINGT IN) LTD 
co To TS f A y , 9 . 


. bias lanl on me ids : ali 
Invaluable as a Paint Base to resist Acids and Alkalies. CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS, 


ALFRED H. RICHARDS, Port Penrhyn, BANGOR Moss Bank Works : : : Near WIDNES. 


CARBONATE of AMMONIA MELDRUM 
PRECIPITATED CHALK — REFUSE DESTRUCTORS 


(extra light) WITH HEAT UTILISATION 
A’ British Industries Fair February 20— March 3, 1933. 


B R O 5 H E R S C H E MI C AL C O. Application for Tickets early shai 
( 1 7) 2 2) LTD. Keep Works Clean. Lower Insurance. Accelerate Output. 


TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. MELDRUMS, Ltd., Timperley. Manchester 
THE SCIENTIFIC GLASS BLOWING CO. BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 


(MANCHESTER) 


EXPERTS FOR ALL KINDS OF SPECIAL CHEMISTS 


DESIGN APPARATUS IN SODA, PYREX, 
JENA AND OTHER LEADING RESISTANCE U ; —_ : 
GLASSES, QUARTZ AND VITREOSIL. | nemployment Insurance. Over £8,250 paid 


PYROMETER & COMBUSTION TUBES IN PY THAGORAS | Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. Appointments Bureau 
COMPOUND; gas tight at 1,400°C, maximum heating tem- ; t 
perature 1,750°C. Tis with full particulars on application | Write for particulars to — 


REPAIRS UNDERTAKEN AT OWNERS’ RISK, | GENERAL SECRETARY “ EMPIRE HOUSE,” 
SOLE ADDRESS : B.A.C. Lia PICCADILLY, 
12-14 WRIGHT STREET, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER, | LONDON, W.1 


’Grams : “‘ Soxlet ” M/C, "Phone » Ardwick 1425. Phone ; Regent 6611 
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SALES BY AUCTION 


CS CORPORATION, LTD. (in 

yuntary Liquidation By Order 

Harry Peat, K.B.E., F.C.A., of 
Mitchell and Co. Messr- 
FULLER, HORSEY, SONS 


nstructed to realise 


ETATE PRODUC 
of the Liquidator, 
Messrs. Peat, Mar- 


AND CASSELI 
Company's Non-Inftlam- 
id Works at \Waddon, near Croydon, and they 
ot SALE by AUCTION, on the 
rFUESDAY, JANUARY oth, 1933, al eleven 


this 
WNnviy mer same tol 


precisely, ( lowing manner. 
As a First Lot will be Offered the 
NEWLY ERECTED RAILSIDE FACTORY, 

\rea of about 5; acres, with well-lighted brick- 
Factory Buildings, having a Floor Spac« 
it., and a Block of Othces. 

al independent Water supply trom artesian 

» gallons per hour, and the Boiler House 

25.000 lb. Wilcox Boilers, 

with the Lighting, Lifting, and 

Imm«e 


SALE by 


& Wo-store\ 


Babcoc k ana 
yvether 
services, W1 De inciuded in the purchase 
ately after the sale of the factory will follow the 
VUCTION, in Lots in DETAIL, of the 
VEW NON-INFLAMMABLE CELLULOID 
PLANT 

Van Hiillen Hydraulic Pumps, with 
ner-Pfleiderer Accumula lwo Buhler and a Karls- 
Hydraulic Filter lwo Lindener 350 lb. Vacuum 
lers, Four indener 350 lb. Vacuum Mixers, a Werne1 
i120 I} tto, Six Sets Krupp Mixing Rolls, 1,200 
lt ‘ 20 m/m: Three Van Hiller 
lluloid P [riple ditto, Two 
Four Kleinewefers Machines, 

vlight Hvdraulic Polishing Presses, 

Fomm ( 


MAKING 


Be Crt 


ne Foul 


lors, 


Presses 


Becke1 


Thre 


Slicing 
| 


esses 
Phree 
a Krause 
Machine, a 7 ft. 


Disintegrators, 


hopping 
Extractor, Three 
Plant, Four Ventilating Units, 
wrifler, a Premier Water Cooler, 30 A.C. Motors 
Pumps, Tanks, Laboratory Equipment, Weigh 
Mach es, Shafting. Beltir or Pipi o. Loose Pools, Otnhce 
lture, and other effects. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CELLULOID 
MANUFACTURERS. 
only be thus dealt with if not previously 
ind, pending the Auction the 
to consider Any Offer for the 
Plant and Machinery 
tne Prop mtv and Catalogues of the 
d, when ready, of Messrs. PEAT 
hartered Accountants, 11 
rs. CLIFI 


Gresham 


will 
Liquidato1 


Factory, with 


Machin 
MARWICK, MIT- 
Iremonger Lane, 
MRD- TURNER, HOPTON AND LAWRENCE. 
Street, E.C.2: or of Messrs. FULLER 
Factory and Machinery Auction- 
Fenchurch Street, E.( 


IRSEY SONS AND C ASSELI 


silliter Square, 3 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


HE INSTITUTION O} | 
EXAMINATION, 1933 

PPLICATION returnable igth December, 
and particulars of the Associate-Membership Examina 
Memorandum on ** The Train- 
Hon 


House, 


NGINEERS 


one 1932 


922, together with the 


f a Chemical | neineer,”” mav be obtained from the 


( hemica \bbey 
S.W.1 


Institution Engineers, 


London, 


FOR SALE 


ls. per line; minimum charge $s. Sixpence extra is charged 
when replies are addressed to Box Numbers.) 


ry 


* \RCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horticultural, 
burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 

s established 1 30; con- 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD. 
Lane, London, F Tele- 
London.”’ Telephone: 3633 East 


ground 
H.M. Government 
Mills, Bow Common 
‘** Hill Jones Pop., 


lumps and granulated: 
ractors to 


Invicta ”’ 


rams 


November 26, 1932 
YLINDRICAL and ‘‘ U ”’ Shaped Steam-heated Dryers, 

with Agitators, also Hexagon Rumbling Barrel on 
Stand with fast and loose pulleys. Write, Box 1452, [HE 
CHEMICAL AGE, Bouverie House, 154 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 


IAPHRAGM PUMPS, New, 3 in. 
delivered. The ideal pump for pumping sludge. 
CHALMERS-EDINA COMPANY, 36 Assembly Street, Leith. 


Suction, £3 10s. 
THE 


\S-HEATED 
agitatol 


with 


DRYING MACHINE, with revolving 
brass fittings, also Griveau Sifter and 
\lixer, removable drawers. Write, Box 1451, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, Bouverie House, 154 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 


and 


YDRAULIC 


london. 


PRESSES AND PUMPS. 
Price quoted for adapting 
THOMPSON AND SON, Maria Street, Millwall. 


Large stock in 
and erecting. 


IXERS by Werner and other makers, jacketed pans, dis- 
integrators, grinders, good stock.—C. F. DAvIs, LTD., 
Hatcham Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.15. 


N°: 45 STURTEVANT STEEL PLATE EXHAUST 
FAN, also No. 50 ditto. Write, Box No. 1449, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, Bouverie House, 154 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 


ECIPROCATING SIEVE, also Elevator and Worm 
Write, Box No. 1447, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
House, 165 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Conveyor. 


Bouvers 


INGLE A¢ 
ger 12 1n. 
Write, Box No. 


34 Fleet Street, 


rING GEARED AIR COMPRESSOR, Plun- 
diam., 13} in. stroke, with Driving Pulley. 
1448, THE CHEMICAL AGE, Bouverie House, 
London, E.C.4. 


S IX POT PORCELAIN BALL MILL, with fast and loose 
Pulleys, also Silex lined ditto. Write, Box No. 1450, 
THE CHEMICAL Fleet Street, Lon- 


don, | "OF 


\GE. Bouverie House, 154 


ERNER DOUBLE BLADED MIXER, also Jacketed 
type ditto. Write Box No. 1446, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
Jouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


*Phone: 98 Staines. 


30 IN. and 12 in. Modern C. and N. Disintegrators; C.1. 
Jacketed Enamelled Pan 3 ft. dia., 2 ft. deep; 2 Coppe: 
Jacketed Pans, 3 ft. 10 in. dia. by 2 ft. Oin. deep; Werne: 
facketed Mixer, 29 in. by 27 in. by 23 in. deep. 

HARRY 


H. GARDAM AND CO., LIMITED, STAINES. 


3 IN. VERTICAL STONE MILL, also Grinder, with 
Screens. Write, Box No. 1445, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 


Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


WANTED 


(1s. per line; minimum charge 8s. Sixpence extra is charged when 
replies are addressed to Box Numbers.) 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 


1855). 


Established 


\uctioners’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Felephone: 2517 and 2518 Central, Manchester. 


Telegrams: ‘* Russonken, Manchester.” 


RINDING of every description of chemical and othe 
materials for the trade with improved mills.—THOs. 
HILL-]JONES, LTD.. ‘‘Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, Lon 
don, E. Telegrams: ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Pop., London.’’ ‘Tele- 
phone: 3633 East. 
ANTED. 


Terred. 


Sifter and Mixer 30-60 lbs., Gardner pre- 
Full particulars and lowest price to Box No. 
1453, [HE CHEMICAL AGE, Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, 


london, oe ee! 





